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In order to identify and clarify the goals of 
Allegany Community College (ACC) , the Institutional Goals Inventory 
(IGI) 9 developed by the Educational Testing Service, was distributed 
to all 77 members of the ACC faculty and 15 administrators, a random 
sample of 230 part- and full-time ACC students, a random sample of 
139 high school juniors in ACC»s service area and 139 of their 
parents, and a group of 103 identified community representatives and 
leaders. In all, ^63 instruments were returned, a 65 percent response 
rate. The IGI consists of 90 questions concerning college goals and 
requires respondents to rate how the college (1) is currently 
emphasizing the function, and (2) should be emphasizing the function. 
The goals group into 20 goal areas of which 13 are outcome goals and 
7 are process goals. In general, each of the groups tended to 
generate a significantly higher mean score within the "should be" 
than within the "is" mode. The average mean differences between the 
"is" and "should be" modes were greatest fox the goal areas of 
intellectual orientation, individual personal development, 
humanism/altruism, vocational preparation, community, and 
intellectual aesthetic environment. Tables of data are provided, and 
detailed information for each of the sample groups is appended. 
(NHH) 
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INSTITUTIONAL GOALS ~ ESOTERIC OR EXOTERIC 



INTRODUCTION 

The comnunity college is a social system, an organisation whoM 
reason for existence is public education (Monroe, 1933) • As such, the 
extent of the role, definition, and development of this organisation 
depends upon the extent to which It is effective in meeting its goals 
(Etzioni, 1964; Peterson, 1971). However, the concept of an "institu- 
tional goal" seems to many to be only a verbal abstraction (Peterson, 
1971). All to often, the goals of educational institutions, indeed all 
organizations, whether they be profit-making, nonprofit, high schools, 
or colleges, are not well understood by members of the institution/ 
organization (Bushnell, 1973). 

The Need for Goals 

The effects of a lack of a clear definition of goals of an instil 
tution are well documented. Accoeding to Martin (1969), higher education 
is experiencing a "vacuum of purpose" which seems to have been partially 
filled by a conformity to the superinstitutional standard of professional- 
ism. Bennis, Benne, and Chin (1962) have pointed to the tendency toward 
institutionalization and ritualism that exists in educational institutions, 
whereby the methods that are used for achieving an esoteric '*goal'* slowly 
become to be considered the '*goal** itself. 

Contemporary pressures of society toward its institutions explicitly 
point out the need for a clear definition of mission and goals. Gleazer 
(1973) has gathered data that point to the frustration of professional 
staff /faculty members camsed by the ambiguity of institutional goals. Finan' 
cial pressures are requiring a determination of priorities, and educational 
institutions are having difficulty determining these priorities toward which 
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resources must be applied. Expectations of accountability are increasing, 
and measures of output must be constaucted. An increasing trend toward 
national and state-level coordination and planning is taking place, and 
respective roles and missions must be determined, within the financial 
arena, Reisman (1969) states that higher education is on a ''collision course** 
caused by a crunch of new demands against limited resources. The AAUP states 
that ''spending should be in accordance to edueational goals.** In addition, 
legislatures indicate that they are in need of new patterns of funding for 
higher education. Given these demands, how will financial allocations that 
will facilitate effectiveness of the institutions be determined? 

In each of the concerns raised above, the start toward resolution is 
through the development of a clear understanding of the institutional mis- 
sion and the goals of the enterprise. Without the development of goals, 
judgements cannot be made on priority selection, faculty training and selec-* 
tion, institutional accountability, institutional and staterwide planning, 
and institutional financing (Gleazer, 1973). However, the call for a concise 
statement of goals leads one back to the basic question — i.e., "What is an 
"institutional goal?" 

According to Parsons (1960) , an institution is a subsystem of society 
and, as such, its goals are merely an extension of what society needs for 
survival. Simon (1964) defines goals as "value premises" that serve as in- 
puts to decisions. For Etzioni (1964), "an organizational goal is a desired 
state of affairs which the organization attempts to realize (p. ei*** In the 
view of Mayo (1973), the desired state of affairs is, by definition, many 
things to many people, and it is unlikely that there will be a totally unam- 
imous consensus on what the organization should attempt to do, much less on 
the means of achieving those ends, even in an organization where there is 
high participation in decision making and strong membership committment. 
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However, Thompson (1997) points out that while there is never 100 percent 
agreement among members as to what organisational goals should be, members 
can articulate a goal that is a desired state of affairs that may conceiv- 
ably be attained at some future time. This is elaborated upon by Schmuck 
and Runkel (1972) when they comment on the motivational element of goals t 

The key idea about a goal is that it is an ideal, 
a '*place** toward which we are striving. The 
motivating thing about a goal is not so much the 
fact that it is attractive, but the fact that 
being theee is more attractive than being where 
we are as compared to where we would like to be 
that motivates us into action. This is true for 
an organization as it is for an individual, (p. 98). 

The Response of Higher Education 

How then does an institution of higher education begin to define its 
mission and gfoals? Much contemporary research has been directed toward 
finding the best answer to this question. Two relatively recent efforts 
toward determining how educational institutions perceive their mission and 
goals and how those institutions can best strive toward improved mission and 
goal statements, have been conducted by Peterson (1973) and Bushnell (1973). 
The Peterson study surveyed 116 colleges in the State of California. Included 
in the sample were faculty, students, admiaistrators, trustees, and the gen- 
eral public of 69 community colleges. 

The findings of the Peterson Study show, among others, th^ following 
(cross, 1974) : 

(1) Public community colleges express quite different goals from 
the eight campuses of the University of California except for 
one — i.e., "the creation of a strong sense of community on 

. campus should be one of the top three priorities. Trust, open- 
ness, and mutual respect among faculty, students, and adminis- 
tration must exist before other purposes can be accomplished.*" 

(2) Community colleges do not see themselves as t%io-year editions 
of four-year colleges. 

(3) Career preparation and attention to student's personal develop- 
ment are top priorities in community colleges. 
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(4) Universities show less agreement than cocnmunity colleges about 
what they think their institutions should be doing. 

(5) University emphasis is given to scholarly, independent, self- 
motivated study in an environment stressing intellectual and 
cultural activitiejj. Comnunity colleges, while they think 
intellectual growth of students is important, are much more 
prone to assume responsibility for helping students identify 
their personal and career goals and develop as people and as 
future job-holders. 

(6) Especially university goals seem to be more oriented toward 
satisfying the scholarly interests of faculty, while the data 
also indicates that university undergraduates are net nearly 

as interested in achieving knowledge in the academic disciplines 
as their faculty would wish. 

Bushnell's study (Project Focus, 1973), surveyed faculty, administra*- 

tors, students, and presidents in 92 public and private twc^year colleges 

throughout the nation. Findings of his study include the following; 

(1) Career preparation and personal development are top priorities 
in community colleges. 

(2) Community college faculty and students rate '^achieving knowledge" 
twelfth out of twenty goals. 

(3) Community colleges are oriented to serve student needs whatever 
they may be. 

(4) Comnunity college faculty, administrators, and students accept 
the committment to serve the local comnunity, but at the same 
time, give high priority to providing higher education to local 
youth. Lower in priority ranking is responding to the needs of 
the local community — students especially rate this lower than 
faculty and administrators and seem to view the community college 
as their college. 

(5) In regard to egalitarianism — of contemporary importance to many 
facets of the nation — students rank it second, faculty rank it 
seventh, and presidents rank it as eighteenth in their expeessions 
of priorities. 

Both studies found evidence that sttdents seem to be rejecting the 
traditional notion of teaching only subject matter, in favor of a more 
flexible approach of teaching the attitudes and skills of learning (Cross^, 
1974). In addition, both studies brought out the diversity of thinking with 
rcqard to institutional missions and goals as expressed by the constituent.^ 
qroups of the institutions surveyed. 
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The readers of Peterson's study and Bushnell's study will inevitably 
vary widely in their agreement and/or disagreement with the viewpoints of 
the study samples. This variance is,, of course, caused by the readers' 
different values, experiences, and beliefs. However, whether one agrees 
that post-second(5iry educational efforts should be geared tiore toward academic 
achievement or toward personal development, for example, is not important. 
The important factor is that constituent groups of any educational institution 
be acutely aware of the desires, needs, and viewpoints of each other, and 
wherf* these desires, needs, and viewpoints fit into the total mission of the 
institution. Only then can institution-wide acceptance of individual differ- 
ences exist and only then can truly comprehensive effort toward education of 
students take place. We must, therefore, ask what the priorities of the 
college are, where perceptions differ between the constituent groups, and 
where the gaps exist between what people think should be emphasized and what 
they think is being emphasized at the college (Cross, 1974) • With a clear 
definition of mission and goals and with a clear understanding of constituent 
group differences, each member of an educational institution can vividly iden- 
tify where his/her efforts, philosophy, and values fit into the total mission, 
(ind whore they contribute toward the accomplishment of that mission. Deter- 
mining one's area of contribution to an institution is the first step toward 
'^eif^identif ication, self-satisfaction, and peer awareness of the various con- 
tributions to the institution, and should result in a decline in the frustra- 
tion identified by Bushnell. Determining what an institution truly wants to 
accomplish is also the first step toward the satisfaction of the requirements 
of accountability, institutional and state*^wide planning, professional develop 
ment^ and financing. 
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Th< R<«pon»> of All>qany CoBwainlty Coll<q> 

In Jun« of 1973, thm Office of Institutional Research set out to 
begin efforts toward the identification and clarification of the goals 
of Allegany Comunity College, in planning sessions, it \mm decided 

that the following be accomplished t 



(1) Data be collected concerning idiat the constituent groups of the 
College, the conmanity, and possible future students of the Col- 
lege thought the College was doing at the present tine and also 
idiat they thought the College should be doing now and in the 
future. 

(2) The data be processed, presented # and analysed. 

(3) The data be presented to a College*wide body that consisted df 
representatives of each group within the institution # and that 
the group begin efforts toward the developnent of specific nission 
and goal statenents for Allegany Coanunity College. 



Meth^is and procedures . In order to acconplish the tasks outlined, 
the following nethods and procedures were utilised t 



(1) A College-*wide body consisting of representatives fron all con"- 
stituent groups of the College was appointed by the President 
and began, along with many other tasks # working with the writer 
in the planning of the research project. 

(2) The Institutional Goals Inventory (IGZ) , as developed by Bduca** 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, was selected as 
the survey instrunent (see Appendix A) . 

(3) The IGI was administered to (1) students, faculty, and adninistra- 
tors of Allegany Community Collefey (2) a random sample of public 
high school students (eleventh grade) in Allegany County i and (3) a 
saiq>le of the citisens of Allegany County. 

(4K The data was tabulated, processed, and analysed. 



The IGI was distributed to all members of the faculty and administra- 
tor groups in January, 1974. A random sample of Allegany Community College 
students (i)ar^-- and full**tine) was selected and the IGI administered to the 
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student sample at several testing times during February, 1974. Through the 
cooperation of the Allegany County Public Schooler the IGI was administered 
to a random sample of high school Juniors during designated testing times 
within each of the County's eight high schools in February, 1974. 

Table I presents a sunmary of the sample sizes, the number of returned 
instruments, and the percent of the total population of each group represen* 
ted by the returned and completed instruments. 

TABLE I 

SUMMARY OF THE SAMPLE SIZES AND THE " "^""^ 
CORRESPONDING NUMBER AND PERCENT OF 
RETURNED INSTRUMENTS 







% POP. 






% POP. 




SAMPLE 


REPRE- 


NO. OF IGI'S 


% 


REPRE- 


GROUP 


SIZE 


SENTED 


RETURNED 


RETURNED 


SENTED 


ACC Students 


230 


20.0 


141 


61.3 


12.3 


ACC Faculty 


77 


100.0 


54 


70.1 


70.1 


ACC Administrators 


15 


100.0 


12 


80.0 


80.0 


High School Students 


139 


10.0 


139 


100.0 


10.0 


Community 


242 




117 


48.3 





As indicated by Table I, a total of 230 ACC students (a 20 percent ran- 
dom sample of the student body) were selected at random to complete the In- 
stitutional Goals Inventory. Of those 230 students, 141 (61.3 percent) 
returned completed questionnairas, thus representing 12.3 percent of the 
total student body of the College. The Inventory was distributed to 100 
percent of the faculty and administrators of the College, with a total return 
of 54 (70.1 percent) and 12 (80.0 percent) respectively. The community 
sample was selected by utilizing a twenty percent random sample of the 
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parents of Allegany CoUnty high school juniors ^ as well as a group of 
103 identified community representatives and leaders. The data collected 
from each of the groups were analyzed separately. 

Presentation of the Data . * 

The Institutional Goals Inventory consists of 90 questions concerning 
college goals and requires responses dealing with how the individual feels 
the college (1) Is currently emphasizing the function, and (2) should b e 
emphasizing that function. As such, the IGI consists of 90 "IS" questions 
and 90 "SHOULD BE" questions. The respondent answers each question by 
indicating his perceptions of the importance of the goal to the institution 
on a linear scale of answers. The scale of answers consists of five possi- 
bilities with corresponding values or weights — i.e., "of no importance" 
(weighted as 1) , "of low importance" (2) , "of medium importance" (3) , "of 
high importance" (4), and "of extremely high importance" (5). A complete 
copy of the IGI is presented in Appendix A. 

The IGI utilizes various questions to measure the ••IS" and "SHOULD BE" 
emphasis of twenty "Goal Areas." Thirteen of these goal areas are "Outcome 
Goals," and seven are "Process Goals." Following are the twenty Goal Areas 
identified and defined, with the numbers of the IGI questions used to measure 
each goal area: 

A* Outcome Goals 

1. Academic Development this goal has to do with acquisition 
of general and specialized knowledge, preparation of students 
for advanced scholarly study, and maintenance of high intellec** 
tual standards on the campus. (1, 4, 6, 9)* 

2. Intellectual Orientation - this goal area relates to an attitude 
about learning and intellectual work. Likewise, some conception 
of the scholarly, rational, analytical, inqpiiring mind that has 
perhaps always been associated with the academy or university. 
(2, 5, 7, 10) 



* 

Appendix B sunmarizes group responses to each question of the IGI. 
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3. Individual PTsonal Developwent - this goal area means identi* 
fication by students of personal goals and development of 
means for achieving thesi, enhancement of sense of self^worth 
and self-confidence. (3, 8, 11, 13) 

4. Humani sm/Al tr u i sm - this goal area reflects a respect for 
diverse cultures, committment to working for %forld peace, 
consciousness of the important moral issues of the time^ 
and concern about the welfare of man generally. (14, 17, 
20, 23) 

5. Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness - this goal area entails a 
heightened appreciation of a variety of art forms, required 
study in the humanities or artSf exposure to forms of non- 
Western art, and encouragmenet of active student participa- 
tion in artistic activities. (IS, 18, 21, 24) 

6. Traditional Religiousness - this goal area is intended to 
to mean a religiousness that is orthodox, doctrinal r 
usually sectarian, and often fundamental — in short, tra- 
ditional rather than "secular** or "^modern.** (16, 19, 22, 25) 

7. Vocational Preparation - this goal area means offering: 
specific occupational curricula (as in accounting or nursing) , 
programs geared to emerging career fields r opportunities for 
retraining or upgrading skills, and assistance to students in 
career planning. (26, 30, 36, 38) 

8. Advanced Training - this goal area can be most readily under- 
stood simply as the availability of post-graduate education. 
(27, 31, 32, 41) 

9. Research - this goal area involves doing contract studies 
for external agencies, conducting basic research in the 
natural and social sciences r and seeking generally to extend 
the frontiers of knowledge through seiAntific research. 

(28, 34, 35, 37) 

^ 10. Meeting Local Needs - this g^al area is defined as providing 
for continuing education for adults, serving as a cultural 
center for the community, providing trained manpower for local 
employers, and facilitating student involvement in community- 
service activities. (29, 33, 39, 40) 

11. Public Service - this goal area means working with governmental 
agencies in social and environmental policy formation, commit- 
ting institutional resources to the solution of major social 
and environmental problems, training people from disadvantaged 
communities, and generally being responsive to regional and 
national priorities in planning educational programs. (44, 47 
50, 51) 



12. Social Egalitarianiam - this goal area has to do with open 
admissions and meaningful education for all admitted, pro- 
viding educational experiences relevant to the evolving inter- 
ests of minority groups and women, and offering remedial work 
in basic skills. (42, 45, 48, 52) 
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13* Social Criticiam/Activim - this goal area means providing 
criticisms of prevailing American values, offering ideas 
for chan^dng social institutions judged to be defective, 
helping students learn how to bring about -change in Ameri- 
can society, and being engaged, as an institution, in wr- 
king for basic changes in American society. (43, 63, 49, 
53) . 



B. Process Goals 

14. Freedom - this goal area is defined as protecting the right 
of faculty to present controversial ideas in the classroom, 
not preventing students from hearing controversial points 
of view, placing no restrictions on off-campus political 
activities by faculty or studfnts, and ensuring faculty and 
students the freedom to choose their own life styles. 

(54, 57, 60, 63) 

15. Democratic Ck)vernance - this goal area means decentralized 
decision-making arrangements by which students, faculty, 
administrators, and governing board members can all be sig- 
nificantly involved iA campus governance; opportunity for 
individuals to participate in all decisions affecting them; 
and governance that is genuinely responsive to the concerns 
of everyone at the institution. (55, 58, 61, 64) 

16. Community - this goal area is defined as maintaining a climate 
in which there is faculty coimittment to the general welfare 
of the institution, open and candid communication, open and 
amicable airing of differences, and mutual trust and respect 
among students, faculty, and administrators. (56, 59, 62, 65) 

17. Intellectual Aesthetic Environment - this goal area means a 
rich program of cultural events, a campus climate that facili- 
tates student free-time involvement in intellectual and cul- 
tural activities, an environment in which students and faculty 
can easily interact informally, and a reputation as an intel- 
lectually exciting campus. (66, 69, 73, 76) 

18. Innovation - this goal area is defined as a climate in whitih 
continuous innovation is an accepted way of life? it means 
established procedures for readily initiating curricular or 
instructional innovations, and, more specifically, it means 
experimentation with new approaches to individualized instruc- 
tion and to evaluating and grading student perfonnance. 

(67, 70, 74, 77) 

19. Off -Campus Learning - this goal area includes time away from 
the campus in travel, work-study, VISTA work, etc; study on 
several campuses during undergraduate programs; awarding de- 
grees for supervised study off the campus; a%*arding degrees 
entirely on the basis of performance on an examination. 

(68, 72, 75, 78) 
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20. Accountability/Efficiency - this goal area is defined to 
include use of cost criteria in deciding among program 
alternatives, concern for program efficiency, accounta- 
bility to funding courses for program effectiveness, and 
regular submission of evidence that the institution is 
achieving stated goals. (79, 81, 83, 87) 

The responses of each group on each of the questions in the twenty 
goal areas of the IGI were tabulated and are presented in Appendix B. 
The group of four questions that comprise a goal area were then combined and 
processed as a group or defined goal area. The data were processed in such 
a way as to produce a mean value and variance for each of the responding 
groups surveyed for each of the twenty goal areas in both the "IS" and 
•'SHOULD BE" modes. The means for each of the respondent groups were then 
statistically compared to every other group within bdth the "IS" and the 
"SHOULD BE" modes by utilizing the Fisher Least Significant Different (LSD) 
test (Fryer, 1966). In addition, the "IS" and "SHOULD BE" means and vari- 
ances of each group were statistically compared by utilizing the t-test of 
Significance and the F-ratio test respectively. The presentation of these 
data appears in Table II. 

Table II presents a summary of the comparison of the means and vari- 
ances between and among each of the respondent-groups on each of the twenty 
goal areas of the Institutional Goals Inventory, within each goal area, the 
means of the iespondent groups within the "IS" and "SHOULD BE" modes are ranked 
from highest values to lowest value. Those respondent -group means that were 
found to be statistically equal (or not significantly different) by the LSD test 
are connected by lines between the means in both the "IS" and "SHOULD BE" sec- 
tions of the table. The difference between the "IS" and "SHOULD BE" means for 
each group is presented with the corresponding t-value generated, significant 
t-values, meaning that the "IS" and "SHOULD BE" means are significantly dif- 
ferent, are marked with an aster ick. It is possible, therefore, to present 
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TABLE ZI 

SUMMARY THE DATA GENERATED BY THE 
SAMPLE GROUPS ON THE IGIs INCLUDING 
MEANS, VARIANCES, AND TESTS OF SIGNIPICANCE 



VARIABLE 



GROUP 



IS 



GROUP 



SHOULD BE 



t-Value 



»1 



^2 



Academic Development 



A 

S 

HS 

P 

C 

Av. 



0.858 3.31 
0.769 3.30 



] 



0.944 3.03 
0.737 2.89 
2.182 2.63 
3.03 



1 



S 0.751 3.83- 

P 0.786 3.78--| 

C 0.807* 3.77-'- 

HS 1-119 3.58 - 

A 1179 3.35 - 
Av. 3.66 



0.53 
0.89 
1.14 
0.55 
0.04 
0.63 



5.300 

5.329* 

7.125* 

4.508* 

0.097 



Intellectual Orientation 



S 0.779 2.97-] 

A 0.478 2.90- 

HS 1.040 2.83- 

P 0.665 2.75- 

C 2.210 2.44 

Av. 2.78 



] 



A 0.764 4>04-i 

C 0.758* 3.96- 

F 0.656 3.92- 

S 0.826 3.82- 

HS 1.101 3.60- 



Av. 



3.87 



1.14 3.539 

1.52 9.547* 

1.17 7.515* 

0.86 8.074* 

0.77 6.192* 
1.09 



Individual Personal 
Development 



P 0.860 3.00- 

S 1.007 2.87- 

HS 1.286 2.85- 

A 0.390 2.69J 

C 2.449 2.55 

Av. 2.79 



] 



0.422 4.56- 
. * 



0.931 4.09-1 

0.954 4.00- 

0.884 3.99- 

HS 1.188 3.86- 

AV. 4.10 



1.87 
■ 0.46 
1.00 
1.12 
1.01 
1.31 



7.189 



2.706 



5.481 



9.688 



7.557 
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TABLE IZ 
(cont^d) 



VARIABLE 



GROUP' 



IS 



GRCXJP SHOULD BE 



X2 



Humanism/Altruism 



HS 1.129 2.69-^ 

I 

A 0.634 2.56i 
0*882 2.48- 
0.856 2.41- 
2.134 2.20 



S 
F 
C 
Av. 



2.47 



C 1.258* 3.63- 

HS 1.354 3.62- 

S 1.174 3.61- 

P 1.345* 3.54- 

A 1.063 3.48- 

Av. 3.58 



1.43 
0.93 
1.13 
1.13 
0.92 
1.11 



8.398 



6.946 



9.374 



5.623 



2.446 



Cultural/Aesthetic 
Awareness 



Traditional Religiousness 



Av. 

S 
C 
F 



0.892 2.54- 
0.892 2.54- 



0.625 2.37- 
HS 0.880 2.32- 
C . 1.655 1.98- 



2.35 

0.743 1.79- 
1.758 1.74- 



0.390 1.49- 
HS 2.061 1.42- 
A 0.168 1.21- 



F 0.817 3.40- 
A 0.797 3.40- 
S 1.025 3.17-1 



C 0.925 2.96 
HS 1.339* 2.66- 
Av. 3.12 



C 1.837 2.81-1 
S 1.546* 2.55-1 



Av^ 



1.53 



F 1.324 2.00-1 

HS 3.265* 1.85 

A 0.943* 1.69-* 

Av. 2.18 



1.03 
0.86 
0.63 
0.98 
0.34 
0.77 

1.07 
0.76 
0.51 
0.43 
0.48 
0.65 



6.332 



2.292 



5.413 



6.599 



2.686 



6.104 

t 

5.975 

t 

2.883 

i 

2.192 
1.578 
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TABLE IZ 
(cont'd) 



VARIABUS 



GROUP 



IS 



Advanced Training 



GROUP SHOULD BE 
8^ X2 



Xj^-Xj t-Valu# 



Preparation 


A 


1 


.120 


3. 


67-1 


A 


0. 


925 


4 


.27-1 


0. 


60 


1.453 




P 


1 


.130 


3. 


43- 


S 


0. 


819 


4 


.11- 


0. 


81 


6.889* 




HS 


1 


.350 


3. 


10-J 


C 


0. 


902* 


4 


.09- 


1. 


55 


9.170* 




C 


2 


.441 


2. 


54- 


1 MS 


1. 


095 


4 


.08^ 


0. 


98 


7.376* 




S 


1 


.137 


2. 


30- 


1 F 


0. 


551* 


3 


.96- 


0. 


53 


3.013* 




Av. 






3. 


01 


Av. 






4 


.10 


1. 


09 





1.264 
2.097 
0.471 
0.659 
HS 1.802 
Av. 



2.36- 
2.03- 
1.35-| 
1.35-1 
0.66- 
1.55 



S 1.919* 3.12-1 

C 1.958 3.11-^ 

F 1.118* 1.64-] 

A 1.223* 1.60-J 

HS 2.500 0.79- 

Av. 2.05 



0.76 
1.08 
0.29 
0.25 
0.13 
0.50 



5.069 

5.801* 

1.701 

0.631 

0.737 



Research 



HS 


0.991 


2.85- 


HS 


1.092 


3.36- 


0.51 


4.159* 


S 


1.145 


2.35- 


S 


1.589 


3.08-1 


0.73 


5.252* 


c 


1.913 


1.91- 


C 


1.641 


2.89-1 


0.98 


5.622* 


F 


0.594 


1.46-1 


F 


1.217* 


1.92-1 


0.46 


2.527* 


A 


0.329 


1.27-' 


A 


1.218* 


1.63-1 


0.36 


1.130 


Av. 




1.97 


Av. 




2.58 


0.61 
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IS 



VARIABLE 



TABLE IZ 
(com *d) 



GROUP 



IS 



GROUP SHOULD BE 



^1 



^2 



t-Value 



Meeting Local Needs 



Public Service 



A 


0.823 


3.33-| 


S 


1.007 


3.10- 


P 


1.250 


3.07- 


HS 


1.156 


2.84- 


C 


2.349 


2.48- 


Av. 




2.96 


HS 


1.02s 


2.75- 


S 


1.050 


2.50- 


P 


1.180 


2.33- 


A 


1.020 


2.29 


C 


2.115 


2.13 


Av. 




2.40 



HS 1.079 
S 1.556 
A 1.116 
P 1.455 
C 0.925 
Av. 



] 



A 0.892 4.29 

P 0.874 3.85 

i 

S 0.965 3.85-| 

C 0.990* 3. 80-' 

HS 1.303 3.49- 

Av. 3.86 



2.96 
3.31 



] 



0.96 
0.78 
0.75 
1.26 
0.65 
0.90 



3.61-1 0.86 

3.44- 0.94 

3.38-1 1.09 

3.18-1 0.85 



1.13 
0.91 



2.539 



3.951 



6.353 



7.357 



4.878 



6.971 



6.927' 



2.371 



3.866 



6.377 



Social Egalitarianl SRI 



s 


1.167 


2.99-1 


A 


1.031 


4.10- 


1.18 


2.720 


A 


1.227 


2.92- 


P 


1.362 


3.61- 


0.73 


3.240* 


P 


1.405 


2.88- 


HS 


1.150 


3.57- 


0.78 


5.972* 


HS 


1.213 


2.79- 


S 


1.213 


3.56- 


0.57 


4.395* 


C 


2.201 


2.12- 


C 


1.589 


3.18- 


1.06 


6.035* 


Av. 




2.74 


Av. 




3.60 


0.86 
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TABLE II 
(cont'd) 



VARIABLE 



GROUP 



IS 



GROUP SHOULD BE Xj^-Xj t-Value 

2 - 
8 X2 



Social Criticism/ 
Activism 



Freedom 



HS 1.046 
S 0.884 



F 
A 

C 

Av. 



0.908 
0.639 
1.812 



1.082 
0.807 
1.056 
HS 1.255 
C 2.059 
Av. 



2.67- 

2.43-| 

2.19-j- 

2.I5J- 

1.95 - 

2.28 

3.22-1 

3.21-1 

3.01- 

2.97- 

2.22 

2.93 



HS 1.229 3.33 



1.448 3.23-n 0.80 



AV. 



0.66 



1.438 3.00-4-1 



A 1.021 3.00-J- 



0.81 



0.85 



1.564 2.97 -J 1.03 



3.11 0.83 



A 0.957 3.98- 0.77 

F 1.090 3.75H 0.74 

HS 1.333 3.75- 0.78 

S 1.317 3.67-J 0.45 

C 1.623 3.05- 0.83 



5.150 



6.234 



3.904 



2.286 



6.064 



2.008 

3.729* 

5.706* 

3.456* 

4.679* 



Av. 



3.64 0.71 



Democratic Governance 



0.674 
0.960 
0.676 
HS 1.109 
C 2.132 
Av. 



3.081 

3.07 

2.91 

2.89 

2.36 

2.86 



A 0.744 4.35- 

F 0.879 3.90- 

S 1.234 3.74- 

HS 1.166 3.70 

C 1.349* 3.38- 

Av. 3.81 



1.27 
0.99 
0.67 
0.81 
1.02 
0.95 



3.695 



5.861 



5.381 



6.319 



5.913 
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VARIABLE 



GROUP 



IS 



GROUP SHOULD BE 



Conrxnunity 



S 

HS 
F 
A 
C 

Av. 



0.850 
1.145 
0.756 
0.539 
2-349 



3.30- 

2.95-1 



2,81^-1 

J 



2.48 
2.89 



A 

P 

S 

C 

HS 

Av. 



0.219 

0.812 

0.734 

1.145* 

1.142 



4.69 
4.14 

4.03 
3.92 
3.85 
4.13 



1.88 
1.22 
0.73 
1.44 
0.90 
1.24 



7.480 



7.192 



6.900 



8.333 



7.004 



Intellectual Aesthetic 
Environment 



Innovation 



HS 

S 

A 

F 

C 

AV. 

A 

S 

HS 

F 

C 

Av. 



1.040 
0.911 
0.645 
0.781 
2.025 



0.723 
0.842 
0.991 
0.669 
1.794 



2.89-1 

2.8lJ- 

3.i9 

2.50 -J- 

2.34 

2.65 

2.85- 
2.81- 
2.78- 
2.69- 
2.20- 
2.67 



P 
S 

HS 

C 

A 

Av. 

A 

P 
S 

HS 
C 

Av. 



0.690 

0.907 

1.112 

1.208* 

0.722 



0.509 
0.736 
0.907 
1.162 
1.134 



3.77- 
3.76- 
3.73- 
3.73- 
3.71- 
3.74 

4.21- 



I 



3.75- 



1.27 
0.95 
0.83 
0.39 
1.02 
1.09 

1.36 
1.06 



7.730 



8.381 



6.659 



8.605 



3.022 



4,244 



6.602 



3.63^-; 0.82 7.376 

i 

3.44 0.66 5.295* 

3.34 -J 1.14 7.206* 

3.67 1.00 
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VARIABLE 



TABLE II 
(cont'd) 



GROUP 



IS 



XI 



GROUT 



SHOULD BE 



X2 



X1-X2 tl-Valu« 



Off-Campus Learning 



HS 


1.090 


2.62 


HS 


1.324 


3.41- 




0.79 


5.984* ' 


S 


0.856 


2.01 


A 


1.436* 


3.27-| 




1.06 


2.550* ' 


c 


1.618 


1.81 


S 


1.674* 


3.07- 




1.06 


7.932* 


A 


0.637 


1.79 


C 


1.620 


2.90- 


1 


1.09 


6.552* 


P 


0.667 


1.68 


P 


1.417* 


2.55 


J 


0.87 


4.456* 


Av. 




1.98 


Av. 




3.04 




1.06 





Accountability/Efficiency P ,0.936 3. 06-1 

S 0.970 2.99- 

HS 0.986 2.96- 

A 0.922 2.81- 

C 2.327 2.47 

Av. 2.86 



C 1.088* 3.84- 

A 0.780 3.83- 

P 1.026 3.54- 

HS 1.062 3.54- 

S 1.272* 3.43 

Av. 3.64 



1.37 
1.02 
0.48 
0.58 
0.44 
0.78 



A - Administrators 
C " Community 
P ■ Paculty 
HS " High School Students 
S • Acc Students 

AV • Average 



8.019 



2.708 



2.530 



4.770 



3.496 
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a comprehensive view of the data on the table that the reader may use to 
see (1) how each group rated the in^xartance of the goal areas, by utilizing 
the mean values; (2) the homogeniety/heterogeneity within each group, by 
utilizing the variances; (3) which groups differed in their ratings from 
other groups and which groups were similar in their ratings, by utilizing 
the LSD connecting lines; (4) the difference of the ratings of each group 
between the "IS" and "SHOULD BE" modes by utilising Xi-Xj; and (5) whether 
that difference is significant, by utilizing the t-value. 

Academic Development. As determined from Table II, with regard to the 
goal area of "Academic Develo^ent," the mean importance of the goal area 
at Allegany Community College, as indicated by the administrators, is cur- 
rently 3.31, which is somewhat above "of medium importance." The ACC stu- 
dents rate it at 3.30, the high school students at 3.03, the faculty at 
2.89, and the community at 2.63. The Fisher LSD test indicates that the 
administrators and ACC-student means are statistically equal, the high 
school student and the faculty means are equal, and the faculty and community 
means are equal in the "is" mode. In addition, the average mean value gen- 
erated by the groups was 3.03, or "of medium importance." with regard to 
the "SHOULD BE" values, the ACC students rated Academic Development at 3.83, 
the faculty at 3.78, the community at 3.77, the high school students at 
3.58, and the administrators at 3.35, with the LSD test indicating similar 
means between the student, faculty, and community groups, as well as between 
the faculty, community, high school, and administrator groups. The average* 
mean value generated was 3.66. The difference between the "IS" and "SHOULD 
BE" means on Academic Development, as rated by the ACC students is 0.53 which 
cienerated a significant t-value of 5.300. The difference between the average 
mean value as generated by the groups is 0.63. It can also be noted that the 
community group is significantly more homogeneous in their rating of Academic 
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Development in the '•SHOULD BE" mode than it is in the "IS" node (an "IS" 
variance cf 2.183 compared to a "SHOULD BE" variance of 0.807). 

One can, therefore, conclude from the data on Academic Development 
th&t (1) the importance of Academic Development at the present time at 
Allegany Conwanity College, as perceived by the groups surveyed, is 
••of medium importance;" (2) that it should be veil above medium importance 
and approaching "of high importance" in the opinions of most of the groups 
surveyed; and (3) that every group with the exception of the administrators, 
feels that it should be more important that they perceive it as being at the 
present time. (>nn^ may also consider that the community sees the greatest 
amount of difference between the current iniportance of Academic Development 
and what importance they think should be placed upon it at the Collefe. 

Intellectual Orientation , with regard to Intellectual Orientation, 
ACC students/ administrators, and high school students rate the current im- 
portance similarly at just under "of medium importance," which is significantly 
higher than the community rating of 0.44 above "of no Importance." The faculty 
group ranks it somewhere in between the top three groups and the community, 
giving an average "IS" rating of 2.78. Within the "SHOULD BE" mode, adminis- 
trators, community, faculty, and students provided similar ratings which 
bordered on "of high importance." High school students rated the goal area 
lower than the other groups, nevertheless at a relatively high level of 3.60. 
Average rating of groups within "SHOULD BE" was 3.87 with a difference between 
average means with ••IS" and "SHOULD BE" of 1.09. All groups indicated a sig- 
nificantly higher ranking within "SHOULD BE" than they did within the "IS" 
mode. In addition, the community group was significantly more homogeneous in 
their "SHOUU> BE" rating than in their "IS" rating. It should be noted that, 
on the averifige, all groups would like to see an increase in Intellectual 
Orientation of more than one full value on the response seals — i.e., from 
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approximately "of medium importance" to approximately "of high importance.- 
Of all the groups, the community perceptions of "IS" and "SHOULD BE" show 
the greatest difference, while high school students show the smallest dif- 
ference. 

Individual Personal Development . As indicated by Table II, the faculty # 
student, high school, and administrator groups, rate the goal area at close 
to 3.00, or "of medium importance" on the "IS" mode of the instrument. Once 
again community rates the goal at a significantly lower value than most of 
the other groups. The average rating for individual personal development in 
the "IS" mode is 2.79, approaching "of medium importance." On the "SHOULD 
BE" side of the table, the administrator group rates the goal significantly 
higher than the other four groups involved. The average rating for Individual 
Personal Development in the "SHOULD BE" mode is 4.10, "of high importance." 
The reader will also note that the administrator group generated the greatest 
difference between the "IS" and "SHOULD BE" modes (1.87). The average dif- 
ference was rated at 1.31, with all groups indicating a significant difference 
between their ratings on Individual Personal Development between the "IS" and 
the "SHOULD BE" modes. Once again, the community is a more homogeneous body 
in the "SHOULD BE" mode than it was in the ratings of the "IS" mode. 

Humanism/Altruism . The average rating given by the groups within the 
"IS" mode on the Humanism/Altruism variable was 2.47, with the comunity 
group scoring significmmtly below the high school, administrator, and aCC 
student groups and the faculty rating it somewhere in between, within the 
"SHOULD BE" mode, all groups gave statistically similar mean scores with an 
average of 3.58. The average difference between the "IS" and "SHOULD BE" 
means was calculated to be 1.11, with the commuAity group generating the 
largest difference between the "IS" and "SHOULD BE" means. All groups in- 
dicated a significantly higher rating under the "SHOULD BE" mode than in 
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the "IS" mode. It is, therefore, concluded that Humanism/Altruism is per- 
ceived as currently being somewhere between "of low importance" and "of 
medium importance" at the College, whereas, the groups as a whole indicate 
that it should be somewhere between "of medium importance" and **of high 
importance." 

Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness . Within the **IS" mode of the Cultural/ 
Aesthetic Awareness goal area, the average rating given by the groups van 
2.35, or approximately "of low importance," with the student, administrator, 
faculty, and high school groups rating it higher than the community group. 
The average rating for this goal within the "SHOULD BE" mode was calculated 
to be 3.12, with the faculty and administrator groups scoring statistically 
similar means which were significantly higher than the community and the 
high school groups, the high school group scoring significantly lo%ier in the 
"SHOULD BE" mode than all other groups in the sampiii. All groups indicated 
a significantly higher mean in the "SHOULD BE" mode than within the "IS" 
mode. In addition, the conmunity and the high school groups showed more 
homogeneity within their scores in the '^SHOULD BE" phase than they did with* 
in the "IS" phase. On the average, all groups indicated that the current 
importance of Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness at the institution is somewhere 
around "of low importance," whereas these groups indicated that it should 
be "of high importance." 

Traditional Religiousness . All groups rated the current iinportance of 
Traditional Religiousness at a level which is half way bet%reen "of no impor- 
tance" and **of low importance" within the ^IS** mode. There was no signifi- 
cant difference indicated in the mean scores between any of the groups within 
the "IS" mode. In reference to how important the Traditional Religiousness 
goal area should be at the College, the community and student groups rated 
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it significantly higher than the faculty, high school, and administrator 
groups, with the average mean rating being 2.18 or "of low importance." 
The average difference between the "IS" and "SHOULD BE" means was calcula- 
ted to be 0.65, with the community group showing the greatest difference. 
All groups with the exception of the administrator group rated the "SHOULD 
BE" mode significantly higher than the "IS" mode. In addition, it can be 
noted that tl?e student, faculty, high school, and administrator groups showed 
more heterogeneity in their rating of the "SHOULD BE" phase than they did in 
the "IS" mode. This would indicate that there is a wide difference in opin* 
ion within each of those four groups in reference to how important Tradi- 
tional Religiousness should be as a goal area at Allegany Convnunity College. 

Vocational Preparation . On the Vocational Preparation goal area, the 
average rating given by the groups was 3.01, or "of medium importance," with 
the administrator, faculty, and high school groups, scoring significantly 
higher than the community and ACC-student groups. Within the "SHOUID BE" 
phase r all groups scored statistically similar mean ratings which averaged 
out to be 4.10, a full one response above their ratings on the "IS" mode, 
indicating that the perception of current importance is somewhere around 
"of medium importance;" whereas the groups think that this particular area 
should be "of high importance." In addition, it can be noted that the faculty 
and community groups were more homogeneous in their ratings on the "SHOULD BE" 
phase than they were on the "IS" phase. All groups with the exception of the 
administrator group indicated a higher mean value on the ^'SHOULD BE" mode. 

Advanced Training . Within the Advanced Training goal area, the ACC- 
student group rated the goal area significantly higher than the other four 
groups involved, with the community group ranking it second, the faculty 
and administrator groups being statistically similar in their ranking of 
third, and the high school student group ranking it significantly lower. 
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The average rating within the "IS" mode was 1.55, or somewhere between "of 
no importance" and "of low importance.'* The mean values on the "SHOULD BE" 
phase show the exact same ratiking of groups in their ratings of the Advanced 
Training goal area^ with the student and community group being statistically 
similar, the faculty and administrator group being statistically similar, 
and the high school group rating it significantly lower than the other groups 
involved. Only the student and community groups indicated a significantly 
higher mean score within the "SHOULD BE" phase than they did within the "IS" 
phase. The average difference between the "IS" and "SHOULD BE" means was 
0.50. It can be concluded that the Advanced Training goal is not only per- 
ceived as being "of no importance" or "of Inw importance" currently at the 
institution, but should remain in the "no importance" and "low importance" 
areas in the viewpoints of the groups involved • 

Research. within the Research goal area, the average rating by the 
groups within the "IS" mode was 1,97, or "of low importance," with the 
faculty and administrator groups scoring statistically similar ratings which 
rank significantly lower than the other three groups involved. Within the 
"SHOULD BE" phase, the average rating was calculated to be 2,58, or some-* 
where between "of low importance" and "of medium importance." The high 
school group rated research at a higher value than the ACC-student and 
community groups which were statistically similar* The average difference 
between the "IS" and "SHOULD BE" means was 0,61, with all groups indicating 
a significantly higher rating on the "SHOULD BE" mode with the exception of 
the administrator group. In addition, the faculty and administrator groups 
were more heterogeneous in their ratings of Research on the "SHOULD BE" mode 
than they were on the "IS" mode. 

Meeting Local Needs > Within the Meeting Local Needs goal area, the 
administrator, ACC student, faculty, and high school groups scored statis- 
tically similar means which ranked at the "of medium importance" level, with 
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the comnuntty rating being somewhere between "of low importance" and of 
"medium isipcrtance . " In considering the current importance of this goal 
area to the institution, the administrator, faculty, acC student, and com- 
munity groups generated statistically similar scores at the level of "high 
importance," with the high school student group rating it somewhere between 
"medium importance" and "of high importance." All groups indicated a sig- 
nificantly higher rating in the "SHOULD BE" mode than they did in the "IS" 
mode. In general. Meeting Local Needs is perceived as currently being of 
"medium importance" by the groups, whereas the perceptions of how important 
Meeting Local Needs should be to the institution ranked close to "of high 
ipportance," with the average difference being nearly one full response 
level. In addition, the community group was much more homogeneous in their 
ratings in the "SHOULD BE" mode than in the "IS" mode. 

Public Service . The high school student group perceived the current 
importance of this goal to the institution as being nearly to the "medium 
importance" level; the ACC-student group perceived it as being between the 
"low importance" and "medium importance" levels; and the administrator, and 
community groups indicated that the goal area is "of low importance" to the 
institution. The average rating given on the "IS" mode for public service 
was 2.40, or approximately mid-way between "low importance" and "medium impor- 
tance." In terms of how important Public service should be to Allegany Com- 
munity College, the average rating was 3.31 or somewhat above "medium impor- 
tance," with the high school group generating the largest mean score, and 
the community group generating the smallest mean score. The average differ- 
ence between "IS" and "SHOULD BE" mean scores was calculated to be 0.91, or 
almost one full rating. Every group rated Public Service higher within the 
"SHOULD BE" mode than they did within the "IS" mode. 
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Social Eqa litarlanlsm , Within the Social Egalitarianism goal area, 
the student, adminietrator , faculty, and high school groups generated 
statistically similar means which indicated a current importance of Social 

Egalitarianism at the College being of ''medium importance." The comnunity 

t 

group rated Social Egalitarianism significantly lower, with a rating of 
"low importance"* currently at the College. With respect to how important 
the groups thought Social Egalitarianism should be to the institution, the 
average rating was 3.60, being some%rtiere bet%feen "of medium importance" and 
"high importance," with the administrator, faculty, high school, and student 
groups again scoring statistically similar means, and community rating a sig- 
nificantly lower mean score. The average difference between the "IS" and 
"SHOULD BE" means wks calculated to be 0.86, with all groups indicating a 
significantly larger mean rating in the "SHOULD BE" mode. 

Social Criticism/Activism , within the Social Criticism/Activism goal 
area, the mean rating indicating the current importance of this goal to the 
College is 2.28, with the high school students generating a significantly 
higher mean value than the other four groups. In terms of how important 
Social Criticism/Activism should be at the institution, the mean rating was 
3.11, which was 0.83 of a response higher than the "IS" mean rating. Each 
group rated Social Criticism/Activism significantly higher in the "SHOULD 
BE" mode than they did within the "IS" mode, with the student group being 
more heterogeneous in their perceptions of "SHOOIi) BE" than "IS". In 
general, the Social CriticisVActivism was rated as currently being "of 
low importance" at Allegany Community College, wher^eas the ^oups indicated 
that it should be "of medium inqportance. " 

Freedom. Within the freedom goal area, the average mean rating genera-* 
ted with respect to how important the goal currently is at the institution 
was 2.93, or "of medium importance," with the student, administrator, faculty, 
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and high school groups generating statistically similar means that %#ere 
significantly above the coimnunity mean score. In terms of how important 
freedom should be at the College, the administrator, faculty, high school, 
and student groups scored significantly higher ratings than the community 
group, with the average mean score being 3.64, or somewhere between "of 
medium importance'* and "of high importance." Every group, with the excep- 
tion of the administrator group, rated this goal significantly higher in 
the "SHOULD BE" mode than they did within the "IS" mode. 

Democratic Governance , Within the goal area of Democratic Governance, 
in reference to how the groups perceive the current importance of this goal 
arear the average mean rating was 2.86, or approaching of "medium importance," 
with the administrator, student, faculty, and high school groups scoring 
statistically similar means and differing significantly from the conmunity 
rating of 2.36, "of low importance." In terms of the groups' perceptions 
of how the goal area of Democratic Governance should be at the institution, 
the average mean score generated was 3.81, which approaches "of high impor* 
tance." The range of scores within the "SHOULD BE" mode sho%#ed much sig- 
nificant difference between administrator perceptions of the importance of 
Democratic Governance and the community perceptions, with the cc»aiunity 
rating almost one full response lower than the administrator group. The 
average difference between the "IS" and "SHOULD BE" means was 0.95, almost 
one full response level, with each group generating a significantly higher 
rating in the "SHOULD BE" mode than within the "IS" mode. In general, the 
groups rated this goal area as currently being approximately "of medium 
importance," whereas indication was that it should be close to "of high 
importance," The community group was significantly more homogeneous within 
their "SHOULD BE" rating than within their "IS" rating. 
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Conmunlty. Within the Community goal area, the groups indicated that, 
on the average, this goal area is currently approaching the "of medium 
importance" level, with the student group generating the highest aean score 
which was significantly higher than any of the other groups, in terms of 
how important the goal area of Community should be to the institution, the 
average mean score was calculated to be 4.13, a difference of 1.24 response 
levels, with each group indicating a significantly higher "SHOULD BE" score 
than an "IS" score, in general, it can be stated that the groups rated the 
goal area of Community as currently being not quite "of medium importance," 
whereas it should be somewhat above "of high importance." in addition, the 
community group was more homogeneous in its rating with the "SHOULD BE" 
mode than it was within the "IS" mode. 

Intellectual Aesthe tic Environment . Within the goal area of Intellec- 
tual Aesthetic Environment, the groups indicated that the current importance 
of that goal area to the College is 2.65, or somewhat above half-way between 
"of low importance" and "medium importance." In terms of how important the 
goal shouldi be at the College, all groups generated statistically similar 
mean scores which averaged out to be 3.74, or approaching the "high impor- 
tance" level. The difference between the average "IS" mean and the average 
"SHOULD BE" mean was over one full response level, with each group generating 
a significantly higher rating on the "SHOULD BE" mode than on the "IS" mode. 
In addition, the coimnunity was more homogeneous in its rating of the "SHOULD 
BE" phase than it was within the "IS" mode. 

Innovation, within the goal area of Innovation, the average mean score 
was calculated to be 2.67, or somewhat above the mid-point between "low impor- 
tance" and "medium importance," with the -administrator, student, high school, 
and faculty groups scoring significantly similar means, and significantly 
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higher means than the community group* In terms of how important Innovation 
should be to the institution, the average mean generated was 3«67, or some-- 
what above the mid -point between "medium importance" and "high importance/' 
with the average difference between the "IS'* and SHOUU) BE" means of one 
full response level. Each group generated a significantly higher mean score 
within the "SHOULD BE" phase than within the "IS" phase. 

Off -Campus Learning . Within the goal area of Off -Campus Learning, 
the average mean score generated by the groups with respect to how important 
the goal currently is at the institution was 1,98, or "of low importance," 
with all groups generating statistically similar means. In terms of how 
important Off-Campus Learning should be to the institution, the average 
mean rating was 3.04, or "of medium importance," with the high school group 
generating the highest mean score and differing significantly from the other 
groups. The average mean difference between the "IS" and "SHOULD BE** mean 
scores was over one full response level, with each group generating a sig- 
nificant higher mean score within the "SHOULD BE" mode than within the "IS" 
mode. In addition, the administrator, student, and faculty groups were more 
heterogeneous in their opinions concerning the importance of Off-Campus 
Learning with respect to "SHOULD BE." 

Accountability/Efficiency . Within the goal area of Accountability/ 
Efficiency, the average mean generated with regard to the current importance 
of the goal to the institution was 2.86, or approaching "of medium importance." 
In terms of how important Accountability/Efficiency should be to the college, 
the average mean score generated was 3.64, or somewhat above the half-way 
point between "of medium importance" and "of high importance." Each group 
generated a significantly higher mean score within the "SHOULD BE" mode 
than within the "IS" mode, with an average mean difference of 0.78. 

Summary of the Data . In general, each of the groups tended to generate 
a significantly higher mean score within the "SHOULD BE" than within the "IS" 
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mode in each of the twenty variables involved. The average mean differences 
between the "IS** and "SHOULD BE" modes were greatest for the goal areas of 
(1) Intellectual Orientation, (2) Individual Personal Development, (3) Humanism/ 
Altruism, (4) Vocational Preparation, (5) Community, and (6) Intellectual 
Aesthetic Environment , with each of these showing a mean difference of greater 
than one response level, the highest two being Individual Personal Develop- 
ment r and Community. Several other goal areas approached the one response 
level difference ~ those being (1) Meeting Local Needs, (2) Public Service, 
and (3) Democratic Governance. It can also be noted that on fifteen out of 
the t%#enty goal areas defined, the comnunity group generated the lo%#est 
score, in terms of how important those goals are at the institution at the 
present time. It can also be noted that in terms of how important the goals 
should be at the institution, the connunity group scored within the highest 
group ratings eight out of twenty times. 

It may be helpful to group the goal areas in terms of their ratings on 
both the "IS" and "SHOULD BE" modes according to the response levels indicated 
on the instruments ~ i.e., "of no importance or not applicable," "of low 
importance", "of medium importance", "of high Importance", and "of extremely 
high importance." To accomplish this, the writer had established the following 
values: (1) 'ibf no Impottance" is between 1.0 and 1.4, (2) "of low importance" 
is between 1.6 and 2.4, (3) "of medium importance" is between 2.6 and 3.4, 
(4) "of high importance" is between 3.6 and 4.4, and (5) "of extremely high 
importance" is between 4.6 and 5.0. Those values that fall belnieen 1.4 and 
1.6 are considered to be between "no importance" and "low importance." Those 
values that fall between 2.4 and 2.6 are considered to be between "low impor- 
tance" and "Medium importance.'" Those values falling between 3.4 and 3.6 are 
considered to be bet%#een "medium importance" and "high importance." It can 
be noted first of all that no group mean was calculated to fall within the 
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extremely high" important area of the instrument. It is generally the 
case that respondents are hesitant to mark the extreme left or extreme 
right of any scale of responses. Kith regard to the "IS** mode, those goal 
areas falling within the ""medixim importance** area include (1) Academic 
Development, (2) Intellectual Orientation, (3) Individual Personal Develop-- 
ment, (4) Vocational Preparation, (5) Meeting Local Needs, (6) Social 
Egalitarianism, (7) Freedom, (8) Democratic Governance, (9)Coianunity, 

(10) Intellectual Aesthetic Environment, (11) Innovation, and (12) Accounta-- 
bility/Efficiency. Htmanism/Altruism was rated somewhere between **of low 
importance" and **of medium importance.** Those goals which were rated as 
being currently **of low importance" were (1) Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness, 

(2) Research, (3) Public Service, (4) Social Criticism/Activism, and 

(5) Off-Campus Learning. Rated as currently being between "of no importance" 
and "of low importance" were the goal areas of (1) Traditional Religiousness, 
and (2) Advanced Training. 

In terms of the group ratings of the goals with respect to how the 
groups perceived they should be at the College, the following goal areas were 
rated as "SHOULD BE** of "high importance t" (1) Academic Development, (2) In* 
Hellectual Orientation, (3) Individual Personal Development, (4) Vocational 
Preparation, (5) Meeting Local Needs, (6) Social Egalitarianism, (7) Freedom, 
(8) Democratic Governance, (9) Community, (10) Intellectual Aesthetic Environ- 
ment, (11) Innovation, and (12) Accountability/Efficiency. Humanism/Altruism 
was given a "SHOULD BE" rating of somewhere between "of medium importance" and 
^of high importance." Those goals that were given ratings of "medium impor- 
tance" include I (1) Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness, (2) Public Service, 

(3) Social Criticism/Activism, and (4) Off -Campus Learning. Those goals given 
an average "SHOULD BE" mean ranking of "low Importance" include: (1) Tradi- 
tional Religiousness, and (2) Advanced Training. The goal area of Research 
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was ranked as being bet%#een "of low importance,*' and "of medium impor- 
tance." 

Within the twenty goal areas of the instrument, with regard to how 
important the goal is currently at the institution, the groups rated 60 
percent of the goal.?areas as being "of medium importance" and 25 percent 
as being "of low importance," with no goals given an "of high importance" 
perception rating. In terms of how important the goal areas should be at 
the institution, the groups rated 60 percent of the goal areas in the "of 
high importance" area, 20 percent in the "of medium importance" area, and 
10 percent in the "low importance" area. 

Conclusions and Recownendations 

The data generated by the Institutional Goals Inventory research study 
are indeed massive. This paper presents only the first step in terms of 
data processing and analysis. Many other sub-groups can be identified and 
their data compared. However, it is recommended that the data as presented 
in this paper be utilized by the College Council in a number of analysis 
sessions leading to the specific determination of written goal statements, 
their individual importance, and their places within the mission of Allegany 
Coimnunity College. For example, in reference to "Goal X", the College Council 
may ask (1) what priority rating Goal X should have at the College; (2) how 
the goal would be best accomplished; (3) how much human and fiscal resources 
must be devoted to the accomplishment of the goal; and (4) how the College 
and its coninunity will know when and to what extent the goal was accomplished. 

The identification, rating, and priority listing of goals will be a 
first step in the beginning of the process of defining program objectives for 
the institution for those programs already existing, as itell as for prograrai 
that should be developed in the future. The usefulness of overall specific 
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college goals is conceived to be very necessary in the areas of long-range 
planning, current internal management and accountability, faculty developnent, 
and fiscal planning* 
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APPENDIX A 
INSTITUTIONAL GOALS INVENTORY 
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APPENDIX B 

SUMMARY OF MEANS AND VARIANCES 
GENERATED BY EACH GROUP 
ON THE QUESTIONS OP THE IGI 
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TABIE I 



SUMMARY OF MEANS AND VARIANCES GENERATED BT 
FACULTY ON THE QUESTIONS 

OF THE lOI 



QUESTION S\g S^^^ 

1. to help students acquire depth of 3.02 0.92 3.55 1.18 
knowledge in at least one academic 
discipline 

U« to ensure that students acquire a 3.02 0.77 4.13 0.56 
basic knowledc© in the humanities, 
social sciences, and natural scien- 
ces 

6. to prepare students for advanced 2.89 0.48 3.56 0.66 
academic work, e.g., at a four- 
year college or graduate or pro- 
fessional school 

9. to hold students throughout the 2.65 0.33 3.87 0.56 

institution to high standards of 
intellectual performance 



2. to teach students methods of 2.76 0.68 3.62 0.72 

scholarly inquiry, scientific 
research, and/or problem definition 
and solution 

5. to increase the desire and ability 2.63 0.58 3.84 0.88 

of students to undertake self- 
directed learning 

7. to develop students' ability to 2.87 0,64 4.04 0.37 

synthesize knowledge from a variety 

of sou.;ces 

10. to instill in students a life-long 2.72 0.77 4.20 0.50 
commitment to learning 
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QUiSSTION 



sb 



3. to help stijdonts identify their own 3*0f 0,92 4.13 0.93 
personal goals and develop means of 
achieving them 

8, to help stiidents develop a sense of 3.09 0.73 4.13 9.71 
self -worth, self-confidence, and a 
capacity to have an impact on events 

11. to help students achieve deeper lev- 2.83 0.75 3.85 0.90 
els of self -under standing 

13. to help students be open, honest, 2.96 1.06 3.91 1.27 
and trusting in their relationships 
with others 



lii. to encourage students to become 2.57 0.82 3.60 1.36 

conscious of the important moral 
issues of our timw 

17. to help students understand and 2.69 0.82 3.87 0.85 

respect people from diverse back- 
grounds and cultures 

20, to encourage students to becotre 2.04 0.79 3.29 1.84 

committed to working for world 
peace 

23. to encourage students to make con- 2.33 0.79 3.40 1.21 
corn about the welfare of all man- 
kind a central part of their lives 



to increase students » sensitivity 2.19 0.38 3.40 0.73 
to and appreciation of various forms 
of art and artistic expression 

18, to require students to complete some 2.87 1.02 3.91 0.60 
course work in the humanities or arts 

21, to encourage students to express 2.15 0.43 3.20 0.98 
themselves artistically, e.g., in 
music, painting, film-making 

2I4. to acquaint students with forms of 2.28 0.36 3.11 0.62 
artistic or literary expression in 
non-Western countries 
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QUESTION S^ig X^^, S^g^^ 

16 • to educate students in a particular 1.46 0.33 1.84 1.25 
religious heritage 

19. to help students become aware of 1.35 0.27 1.78 l.io 

the potentialities of a full-tiro 
religious vocation 

22. to develop students » ability to 1.48 0.37 1.98 1.09 
understand arid defend a theological 
po3ition 

25. to help students develop a dedica- 1.65 0.57 2.40 1.69 
tion to serving ffod in everyday 
life 



26. to provide opportunities for stu- 4.15 0.62 4.22 0.50 

donts to prepare for specific oc- 
cupational careers, e.g., accounting, ".^ 
engineering, nursing 

30. to develop educational programs 3.96 0.45 4.00 0.48 
geared to new and emerging career 
fields 

36. to provide retraininy opportunities 2.46 o.93 3^80 0.68 
for individuals whose job skills 
have bocome out of date 

38. to assist students in deciding upon 3.15 o.73 3.82 0.45 
a vocational career 



27. to develop what would generally be 1.04 0.07 1.05 0.20 
regarded as a strong and conprehen- 
sive graduate school 

31. to prepare students in one or more 1.91 o.69 2.65 1.30 
of the traditional professions, 
e.g., law medicine, architecture 

JP. to offer graduate programs in such 1.20 0.43 1.27 0.65 
"newer" professions as engineering, 
education, and social work 

hi. to conduct advanced study in special- 1,26 0.27 1.56 0.84 
ized problem areas, e.g., through 
research institutes, centers, or 
graduate programs 
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28. to perform contract research for 1.20 0.24 1.55 0.81 
government, business, or industry 

3ii. to conduct basic research in the 1.50 0.67 1.91 1.12 

natural sciences 



35« to conduct basic research in the 
social sciences 



1.52 0.63 1.96 1.29 



37. to contribute* through research, i.ei 0.77 2.25 1.45 

to the general advanceinent of 
Icnowledge 



29. to provide opportiU)ities for con- 3.93 0.75 4.44 0.40 
tinuing education for adults in 
the local area, e.g., on a part- 
time basis 

33. to serve as a cultural center in 1.20 0.43 1.27 0.65 

the community served by the campus 

39 • to provide skilled uanpower for 3.09 1.14 3.69 0.81 

local-area business, industry, and 
government 

1|0. to facilitate involvement of students 2.44 0.70 3.29 0.80 

in neighborhood and community-service 
activities 



l^i. to help people from disadvantaged 2.37 0.80 3.64 0.79 
coimunities acquire knowledge and 
skills they can use in improving 
conditions in their own communities 

hi* to work with governmental agencies 1.69 0.60 2.65 1.53 
in designing new social and environ- 
montal programs 

IJO. to focus resources of the institution 1.87 0.64 2.78 1.17 
on the solution of major social axxi 
environmental problems 

51. to be responsive to regional and 3,39 0.96 3.65 1.53 
national priorities when considering 
new educational programs for the 
Institution 
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QUESTION Xis S\s \h S^sb 



U2. to provide educational experiences 1.98 0.70 3.24 mi 
relevant to the evolving interests 
of women in America 

U5» to move to or maintain a policy of 3.87 0.87 4.07 1.07 
essentially open admissions, and 
then to develop meaningful educa- 
tional experiences for all who are 
admitted 

U8# to offer developmental or remedial 3.30 1.16 4.13 0.93 
programs in basic skills (reading, 
writing, mathematics) 

52. to provide educational experiences 2.39 0.73 3.00 1.41 
relevant to the evolving interests 
of Blacks, Chicanes, and American 
Indians 



U3» to provide critical evaluation of 2.43 0.78 3.24 0.92 
prevailing practices and values in 
Amexi can society 

U6. to serve as a source of Ideas and 2.13 1.02 2.95 1.68 
recommendations for changing social 
institutions ;)udged to be unjust or 
otherwise defective 

U9. to help students learn how totrlng 2.26 0.72 3.27 1.16 
about change in American society 

53# to be engaged, as an institution, 1.94 1.03 2.56 1,73 
in working for EasTc changes in 
American society 



5U» to ensure that students are not pre- 2.85 1.30 3.78 1.28 
vented from hearing speakers pre- 
senting controversial points of view 

57. to ensure ths freedom of students and 3.00 0.98 3.60 1.47 
faculty to choose their own life styles 
(living arrangements, personal appear-* 
ance, etc*) 

6o. to place no restrictions on off-campus 3.06 1.22 3.64 0.90 
political activities by faculty or 
students 

63 • to protect the right of faculty members 3.15 0.73 4.00 0.67 
to present unpopular ideas in the classroom 
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QUESTION 



Xis S^is Xgb S^Bb 



to create a system of campus gover* 2.98 0.66 3.98 0.94 
nance that ±s genuinely responsive 
to the concerns of all people at 
the Institution 

to dovolop arrangemsnts by which 3.07 0.48 3.78 1.06 

otudants, faculty, adiriinlstrators, 
and trustees can be significantly 
involved in campus governance 

61. to decentralize decision making on 2.69 0.97 3.60 0.95 

the campus to the greatest extent 
possible 

6U. to assure individuals the oppor- ' 2.91 0.54 4.22 0.40 
tunity to participate or be repre- 
sented in making ary decisions that 
affect them 



5J6. to maintain a climate in which facul- 3.02 0.58 3.87 1.22 
ty comrnitment to the goals aild well« 
being of the institution is as strong 
as commitment to professional careers 

59. to maintain a climate in which coramunl- 2.81 0.76 4.22 0.95 
cation throughout the organizational 
structure is open and candid 

62. to maintain a campus climate In which 2.93 0.94 4.04 0.67 
differences of opinion can be aired 
openly and amicably 

65. to mintain a climate of mutual trust 2.91 0.76 4.42 0.28 
and respect among students, faculty, 
and administrators 



66. to create a campus climate in which 2.24 0.68 3.47 0.88 
students spend much of their free tim 
in intellectual and cultural activities 

69. to create a climate on the campus in 2.76 0.75 3.80 0.53 
which students and faculty may easily 
come together for informal discussion of 
ideas and mutual interests 

73. to aponsor each year a rich program of 2.52 0.78 3.84 0.62 
cultural events^Iectures, concerts, etc. 

76* to create an institution known as an 2.48 0.82 3 96 o 63 
exoiting and stimulating place 



QUESTION \^ s^i^ 



sb 



67 f tt tuild a climate oa the campus 2.70 0.67 3.89 0.62 
in which continuous educational 
innovation is accepted as an 
institutional way of life 

70. to experiment with different 2.67 0.60 3.71 0.84 

msthods of evaluating and gradir^ 
student performance 

7U. to experiment with new approaches 2.67 0.72 3.65 0.88 
to individualized instruction such 
as tutorials, flexible scheduling, 
and students planning their own 
programs 

77. to create procedures by which cur- 2.74 0.72 3.85 0.57 
ricular or instructional innova- 
ticns may be readily initiated 



68. to encourage students to spend time 1-70 0.59 2.67 1.34 
away from the campus gaining academic 
credit for such activities as a year 
of study abroad, in work^stu^y pro- 
grams, in VISTA, etc. 

72. to participate in a network of collages 

thrcwgh which students, according to 1.74 0.80 2.60 1.50 
plan, may study on several campuses 
during their undergraduate years 

75. to award the bachelor's and/or asso«» 1.52 0.48 2.38 1.35 
ciate degree for s\?)ervised studty 
done aw^ from the campus, e.g., in 
extension or tutorial centers, ty 
correspondence, or through field 
work 

78. to award the bachelor's and/or asso- 1.74 0.80 2.56 1.51 
ciate degree to soma individuals 
solely on the basis of their perfor- 
mance on an acceptable examination 
(with no college-supervised stucty, 
on- or off -campus, necessary) 
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79. to apply cost criteria in deciding 3.02 1.26 2.75 ia2 
among alternative academic aiid non- 
academic programs 

81. to regularly provide evidence that 3.04 0,56 3.98 0.57 
the institution is actually achieving 
its stated goals 

03. to be concerned about the efficiency 3.04 o.90 3.93 0.48 
with which collage operations are 
conducted 

87. to be accountable to funding sources 3.13 1.06 3.49 1.00 
for the effectiveness of college pro- 
grams 



12. to ensure that students who graduate 3,04 0.79 4.54 o.33 
have achieved some level of reading, 
writing, and mathematics competency 

71. to maintain or work to achieve a 2,31 0.71 3.07 1.25 

large degree of institutional auto- 
nary or independence in relation 
to governmental or other educational 
agencies 

80. to maintain or work to achieve a 3.15 0.73 4.05 0.65 

reputable standing for the insti- 
tuion within the academic world (or 
in relation to similar colleges) 

82. to carry on a broad and vigorous pro- 2.96 0.53 3.62 0.87 
gram of extracurricular activities 
and events for students 

8U. to be organized for continuous short-, 3.22 0.86 3.91 0.6O 
medium-, and long-range planning for 
the total institution 

85. to Include local citizens in planning 2.85 0.92 3.82 o.7l 
collage programs that will affect the 

local community 

86. to excel in intercollegiate athletic 3.17 1.05 2.93 1.03 
competition 
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QUESTION S2i3 ^^ah 

88 • to create a climate In which 8yd<- 2.80 0.58 3.60 0.54 
tenatlc evaluation of collage pro« 
grama is accepted as an Institutional 
way of life 

89 • to aystematically interpret the nature, 

purpoee, and work of the institution 2.72 0.81 3.89 o.9i 
to citizens off the canqpus 

90. to achieve consensus among people on 2.93 0.94 3.55 i«25 
the campus about the goals of the 
institution 
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TABI£ U 

SUMMARY OF MSANS AND VARIANCES GENSRATSD BI 
ADMINISTRATORS ON THE QUESTIONS 
OF THE lOI 



QUESTION ■ S2^t, 

1. to help students acquire depth of 2^92 1,54 2, 75 1,66 
knowledge in at least one acadendc 
discipline 

li* to onsure that students acquire a 3.50 0.45 3.83 0.52 
basic knowledge in the humanities, 
social sciences, and natural scien- 
ces 

6. to prepare students for advanced 3,50 0,64 3.42 0.81 

academic work, e.g., at a four- 
year college or grauluato or pro- 
fessional school 

9. to hold students throughout the 3.33 0.79 3.42 1.36 

institution to high standards of 
Intellectual x)erfoinnanco 



2. to teach students methods of 2.92 0.63 3.50 1.55 

scholar];/ inquiry, scientific 
research, and/or problem definition 
and solution 

5« to increase the desire and ability 2.67 0.42 4.42 0.27 

of students to undertake self- 
directed learning 

7. to develop stidents* ability to 3.00 0.36 3.92 0.27 

synthesize knowledge from a variety 
of sources 

10. to instill in students a life-long 3.00 0.55 4.33 0.61 
\ commitment to learning 
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QUESTION 



3. to help sttJdents identify their own 3.17 0.33 4.67 0.42 

personal goals and develop means of 
achieving: them 

8» to help students develop a sense of 2.50 0.27 4.50 0.45 
self-worth, self-confidence, and a 
capacity to have an impact on events 

II4 to help students achieve deeper lev- 2.58 0.45 4.67 0.24 
els of self -tinder standing 

13. bo help students be open, honest, 2.50 0.27 4.42 0.63 
and trusting in their relationships 
with others 



Ub. to encourage students to become 
conacious of the important moral 
i't^Puos of our time 

17 • to help students understand and 
respect people from diverse back- 
grounds and cultures 

20, to encourage students to become 
copinibted to workinp for world 
peace 

23« to encourage students to mate con- 
cern about the welfare of all man- 
kind a cf.ntral part of their lives 



15. to incre«ise students* sensitivity 

to and appreciation of various forms 
of art and artistic expression 

18. to require students to complete some 3.67 0.61 
course work j.n the humanities or arte 

21. to encourage students to express 2.00 0.36 
themsolve5 artistically, e.g^. In ; 
music, painting, film-making 

2li. to acquaint students with forms of 2.33 0.61 3.17 1.24 
artistic or literary expression in 
n on •Western countries 



2.92 0.63 3.83 0.70 



2.83 0.33 3.83 1.42 



2.17 0.70 2.83 1.24 



2.33 0.61 3.42 0.45 



2.17 0.33 3.58 0.63 



3.75 0.75 
3.08 0.45 
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QUESTION \^ Xgt) 

16. to educate students in a particxilar 1.25 0-20 1.67 0.61 
religious heritage 

19. to help students becoine aware of 1.67 0.15 1.58 1.36 

the potentialities of a fTill-time 
religious vocation 

22 • to develop students' ability to 1.08 0.08 1.67 0-79 

understand arjd defend a theological 
position 

25. to help students develop a dedica- 1.33 0-24 1.83 1.24 
tion to servin(^ God in everyday- 
life 



26. to provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to prepare for specific oc- 
cupational careers, e.g., accounting, ' 
engineering, nursing 



4,42 0-27 4-42 0-27 



30. to develop educational programs 4-33 0.24 4.42 0-27 

geared to new and emerging career 
fields 

36. to provide retraining opportunities 1-42 0-45 1-83 I.79 
for individuals whose job skills 
have become out of date 

38. to assist students in deciding upon 3-33 0-42 4.17 1.42 
a vocational career 



27. to develop what would generally be 1.00 0.00 1.25 0-75 
regarded as a strong and comprehen- 
sive graduate school 

31. to prepare students in one or more 2.42 1-17 2.58 1.72 
of the traditional professions, 
e.g., law medicine, architecture 

J?, to offer graduate programs in such 1.00 0-00 1-17 0-33 
"newer" professions as engineering, 
education, and social work 

hi. to conduct advanced study in special- 1.00 0-00 1-42 0-99 
ized problem areas, e.g., through 
research institutes, centers, or 
gradixate programs 
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QUESTION 



Xis S Is Xsb S sb 



28 • to perform contract research for 1.08 0.08 1.50 1.36 
government, business, or industry 

3U# to conduct bagic research in the 1.17 0.52 1.58 1.17 
natural sciences 

35» to conduct basic research in the 1.42 0.45 1.83 1.79 
social sciences 

37* to contribute through research, 1.42 0.27 1.58 0.81 

to the general advancornent of 
knowledge 



29. to provide opportunities for con- 4*08 0.27 4.58 1.36 
tinuing education for adults in 
the local area, e»g», on a part- 
time basis 

* 

33* to serve as a cultural center In 3.50 0.82 4.33 1.33 

the community served by the canpzs 

39» to provide skilled manpower for 3.17 0.88 4.25 0.57 

local-area business, industry, and 
government 

ho. to facilitate involvement of students 2.58 0.27 4.00 0.36 
in neighborhood and cormnunity-service 
activities 



liii. to help people from disadvantaged 2.17 0.70 4,25 0.93 
conmunlties acquire kncjwledge and 
skills they can use in improving 
conditions in their owm communities 

U7. to work with governmental agencies 1.75 0.20 2.75 1.11 
in designing new social and environ- 
mental programs 

50* to focus resources of the institution 1.83 0.33 2.42 0.99 
on the solution of major social and 
environmental problems 

5l» to be ref?ponsive to regional and 3.42 1,17 4,08 0.63 
national priorities when considering 
new educational programs for the 
Institution 



V 
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QUESTION " Xis S^is Xgb S^sl 



U2, to provide educational experiences 2.25 0.93 3.58 0.81 
relevant to the evolving interests 
of women in America 

U5. to move to or maintain a policy of 3.92 0.45 4*83 0.15 
essentially open admissions^ and 
then to develop meaningful educa- 
tional experiences for all who are 
admitted 

U8. to offer developmental or remedial 3.50 0.45 4.75 0.20 
programs in basic skills (reading, 
writing, n^thematics) 

52. to provide educational experiences 2.00 0.55 3.25 1.11 
relevant to the evolving interests 
of Blacks, Chicanes, and American 
Indians 



ERIC 



U3» to provide critical evaluation of 2.50 0.64 3.33 0.61 
prevailing practices and values In 
Amexl can society 

U6« to serve as a source of ideas and 2.08 0.45 2.83 0.88 
re comma ndatlons for changing social 
Institutions Judged to be unjust or 
otherwise defective 

U9. to help students learn how tobrlng 2.33 0.79 3.42 o.81 
about change in American society 

53. to be engaged, as an institution , 1.67 0.42 2.42 1.36 
in working for EasTc changes In 
American society 



^li, to ensure that students are not pre- 3.33 0.79 4.08 0.81 
vented from hearing speakers pre- 
senting controversial points of view 

57. to ensure the freedom of students and 3.08 0.81 3.58 2.08 
faculty to choose their own life styles 
(living arrangements, personal appear- 
ance, etc.) 

60. to place no restrictions on off -campus' 

political activities by faculty or 3.25 1.11 4.16 0.52 
students 

63. to protect the right of faculty msmbers 3.17 0.70 4.08 0.45 
to present unpopular ideas in the classroom 

53 
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QUESTION Xis S^is Jsb S^Bh 



to create a system of campus gover* 3,17 0.70 4,50 0.27 
nance that is genuinely responsive 
to the concerns of all people at 
the Institution 

58, to develop arrangements by which 3-00 0.91 4.58 0.45 

students, faculty, administrators, 
and trustees can be significantly 
involved in campus governance 

61. to decentralize decision making on 3.08 0.63 3.58 1.36 
the campus to the greatest extent 
possible 

6U. to assure Individuals the oppor- 3.08 0.63 4.75 0.20 

tunity to participate or be repre- 
sented In maldng any decisions that 
affect them 



iJ6# to maintain a clljnate in which facul- 2.75 0.57 4.58 0.27 
ty conmltment to the goals aild well- 
being of the institution Is as strong 
as commitment to professional careers 

$9. to maintain a cllnBte In which communi- 
cation throughout the organizational 2.92 0.45 4.83 o.l5 
structure Is open and candid 

62. to maintain a campus climate in lAlch 2.92 0.63 4.58 0.27 
differences 6r opinion can be aired 
openly and amicably 

G$. to maintain a climate of mutual trust 2.67 0.61 4.75 0.20 
and respect among students, faculty, 
and administrators 



66* to create a campus climate in which 2.58 0.45 3.17 0.52 
stiidents spend much of their free tims 
In Intellectual and cultural activities 

69. to create a climate on the campus in 2.42 0.63 4.25 0.20 
which students and faculty may easily 
come together for informal discussion of 
Ideas and mutual Interests 

73* to sponsor each year a rich program of 2.92 o«81 3.75 0.39 
cultural events— lectures, concerts^ etCi» 

76. to create an institution known as an 2.83 o.70 3.67 i 33 
O exciting and stimulating place 
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QUESTION " \^ 32.3 i^^, S2 



sb 



67 > tt Jpuild a climate on the campus a ,67 0.79 4,17 0,52 
in which continuous educational 
innovation is accepted as an 
institutional wgy of life 

70, to experiment, with different 2,92 0,81 4.00 0.36 

methods of evaluating and gradir^ 
stxident performance 

7li# to experiment with new approaches 2.75 0.39 4.33 0 79 
to individualized instruction such 
as tutorials, flexible scheduling, 
and students planning their own 
programs 

77. to create procedures \jy which cur- 3. 08 0.99 4.33 0.42 
rictOar or instructional innova- 
tions may be readily initiated 



68. to encourage students to spend time 2.08 1.36 3.33 1.15 
away from the campus gaining academic 
credit for such activities as a year 
of stiady abroad, in work-stu£]|y pro- 
grams, in VISTA, etc. 

72. to participate in a network of colleges 

through which students, according to 1.58 0.27 3.00 1.45 
plan, may stiidy on several campuses 
dwing their undergraduate years 

75. to award the bachelor's and/or asso«* 1.75 0.57 3.83 1.24 
ciate degree for siqpervioed stucfy 
done away from the campus, e.g., in 
extension or tutorial centers, by 
correspondence, or throtigh field 
work 

78. to award the bachelor's and/or asso- 1.75 0.39 2.92 1.72 
elate degree to some individuals 
solely on the basis of their perfor- 
mance on an acceptable examination 
(with no college-supervised study, 
on*- or off -campus, necessary) 



64 



79» to apply cost criteria in deciding 2.17 0.70 3.50 0.82 
among alternative academic aild non- 
academic programs 

81, to regularly provide evidence that 2.67 0.97 4.42 0 27 
the institution is actxialJy achieving 
its stated goals 

83. to be concerned about the efficiency 3.42 o.63 3.67 0.97 
with which college operations are 
conducted 

87. to be accountable to funding sources 3.00 0.73 3.75 o.75 
for the effectiveness of college pro- 
gram 



3.67 1.15 3.42 1.72 



12, to ensure that students who graduate 3.75 0.39 4.50 0.64 
have achieved some lervel of reading, 
writing, and mathematics competency 

71. to maintain or work to achieve a 2.67 0.79 3.50 0.82 

large degree of institutional auto- 
nory or independence in relation 
to governmental or other educational 
agencies 

80 • to maintain or work to achieve a 
reputable standing for the insti- 
tulon within the academic world (or 
in relation to similar colleges) 

82, to carry on a broad and vigorous ra-o- 2.83 0 70 4 00 o 
gram of extracurricular activities * 
and events for students 

81i. to be organized for continuous short-, 2.92 0.63 4.67 0 24 
medium-, and long-range planning for 
ttJiB total institution 

85. to include local citizens in planning 2.42 0.8I 4.08 0 45 
college programs that will affect the 

local community 

86. to excel in intercollegiate athletic. 3.17 1.O6 2.83 0 52 
competition 



ERLC 
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QUESTION 



88. to create a clijnate in which sys- 2.58 0.99 4.17 o.l5 
tenatic evaluation of college pro- 
grama is accepted as an institutional 

way of life 

89. to systematically interpret the nature, 

purpose, and work of the institution 2.92 1.17 4.00 2.00 
to citizens off the campus 

90. to achieve consensus among people on 2.92 0.81 4.50 0.45 
the oanpus about the goals of the 

institution 



66 



TABIfi 111 

SUMMARY OF MEANS AND VARIANCES GBNSRATED BT 
ACC STUDENTS ON THB QUESTIONS 

OF THE lOI 



QUESTION \^ I^^ S^ 



6b 



!• to help students acquire depth of 3,44 0.71 3,82 0,70 
knowledge In at least one academic 
discipline 

U« to ensure that students acquire a 3.42 0.65 3.73 0.79 
basic knowledge in the humanities, 
social sciences, and natural scien- 
ces 

6. to prepare stxidents for advanced i.3i 0.86 4.11 0.53 
academic work, e.g., at a four- 
year college or graduate or pro- 
fessional school 

9. to hold students throughout the 3.10 0.80 3.65 0.88 

institution to high standards of 
intellectual performance 



2. to teach sttidents methods of 3.17 0.71 3.73 0.85 

scholarly inquiry, scientific 
research, and/or problem definition 
and solution 

5. to increase the desire and ability 2,86 0.77 3.89 0,72 
of sttidents to undertake self- 
directed learning 

7. to develop students* ability to 3.13 0.69 3.84 0.64 

synthesize knowledge from a variety 
of sources 

10. to instill in students a life-long 2.70 0.81 3.80 1.10 
commitment to learning 



ERIC 
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67 



QUESTION s2,^ x 



is ^sb ^ sb 



3. to help students identify their own 3.14 1.17 4.18 1.00 
personal goals and develop means of 
achieving them 

8. to help students develop a sense of 2.79 0.85 3.97 0 99 
self -worth, self-confidence, and a 
capacity to have an impact on events 

U. to help students acMeve deeper lev 2.75 0.85 3.89 0.68 
els of self-\uiderstanding 

13. to help students be open, honest, 2.81 1.08 3.94 o 83 
and trusting in their relationships 
with others 



Hi. to oncourage students to become 2.78 0.76 3.71 0.93 

conscious of the important moral 
issues of OTir time 

17. to help students understand and 2.61 0.90 3.79 0.99 

respect people from diverse back- 
grounds and cultures 

20. to encourage students to become 2.11 0.90 3.41 i.ei 

committed to working for world 
peace 

23. to encourage students to make con- 2.40 0.74 3 52 1 10 
cern about the welfare of all man- * * 

kind a central part of their lives 



1$. to increase students' sensitivity 2.48 0.75 3.14 i.04 

to and appreciation of various forms 
of art and artistic expression 

18 • to require students to complete some 3.06 0.98 3.32 1.16 
course work in the hximanities or arts 

21. to encourage students to express 2.21 0.75 3.13 o.96 
themselves artistically, e.g., in 
music, painting, film-making 

2U. to acquaint students with forms of 2.40 0.70 3. 08 0.92 
artistic or literary expression in 
non-Western countries 



ERLC 
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68 



QUESTION \^ S\g \^ S^gb 

16, to educate students in a particular 1.71 0.56 2.32 1.40 
religious heritage 

19. to help students becoine aware of 1.61 0.60 2.32 1.30 

the potentialities of a full-time 
religious vocation 

22. to develop students' ability to 2*09 0.88 2.86 1.31 
understand aiid defend a theological 
position 

25. to help students develop a dedica- 1.74 0.82 2.70 1.99 
tion to servlTi^ God in everyday 
life 



26. to provide opportunities for stu- 3.92 1.03 4.30 0.64 

donts to prepare for specific oc- 
cupational careers, e.g., accounting, 
engineering, nursing 

30. to develop educational programs 3.50 0.68 4.20 0.71 

geared to new and emerging career 
fields 

36. to provide retraining opportunities 2.60 1.03 3.91 0.91 

for individuals whose job skills 
have become out of date 

38. to assist students in deciding upon 3.18 0.90 4.03 0.95 
a vocational career 



27. to develop what would generally be 2.28 1.42 2.84 2.19 

regarded as a strong and comprehen- 
sive graduate school 

31. to prepare students in one or more 2.76 1.13 3.47 1.26 
of the traditional professions, 
e.g., law medicine, architecture 

3?» to offer graduate programs in such 2.31 1.24 3.25 2.10 
"newer" professions as engineering, 
education, and social work 

Ul. to conduct advanced study in special- 2.08 1.04 2.91 1.90 
ized problem areas, e.g., through 
research institutes, centers, or 
graduate programs 



ERLC 
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69 



QUESTION Xis S^is Xgb S^sb 



28. to perform contract research for 1,92 1,00 2. SI 1.55 
government, business, or industry 

3li« to conduct basic research in the 2.53 1,15 3.07 1.48 

natural sciences 

3$m to conduct basic research in the 2.48 1.09 3.19 1.45 

social sciences 

37. to contribute through research, 2.48 1,10 3.46 1.53 

to the general advancement of 
knowledge 



29m to provide opportunities for con- 3.82 0.85 4.27 0.67 
tinuing education for adults in 
the local area, e.g., on a part- 
time basis 

33 • to serve as a cultural center in 3. 11 0.74 3.84 1.00 

the community served by the cait^nis 

39. to provide skilled inanpower for 2.91 0.93 3,70 1.15 

local-area business, industry, and 
government 

UO. to facilitate involvement of students 2. 87 0.70 3.58 0.80 
in neighborhood and community-service 
activities 



Ui. to help people from disadvantaged 2.54 1.15 3.88 0.97 
coiTinunities acquire knowledge and 
flkills they can use in improving 
conditions in their own communities 

li7. to work with governmental agencies 2.11 0.90 3.20 1.75 
in designing new social and environ- 
montal programs 

^0. to focus resources of the institution 2.42 0.86 3.20 1.61 

on the solution of major social and 

environmental problems , 

51. to be responsive to regional and 2.94 0.96 3.50 1.61 

national priorities when considering 
new educational programs for the 
institution 



ERLC 
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ERLC 



QUaSTION Xig S^±Q Xgb S^sb 



h2m to provide educational experiences 2.35 1.04 3.26 1.39 
relavant to the evolving Interests 
of women In America 

U5» to move to or maintain a policy of 3.53 0.85 3.90 0.98 
essentially open admissions^ and 
then to develop meaningful educa- 
tional experiences for all who are 
admitted 

U8. to offer developmental or remedial 3.47 0.84 3.68 1.07 
programs in basic skills (reading, 
writing, mathematics) 

52. to provide educational experiences 2.63 0.89 3.39 1.19 
relevant to the Gvolving interests 
of Blacks, Chicanes, and American 
Indians 



U3» to provide critical evalxiation of 2.63 0.82 3.43 1.25 

prevailing practices and values in 
Amezl can society 

U6« to serve as a source of ideas and 2.28 1.02 3.04 1.64 

recommendations for changing social 
institutions Judged to be uxijust or 
otherwise defective 

h9m to help students learn how totring 2.52 0.81 3.39 1.32 
about change in American society 

53. to be engaged, as an institution , 2.26 0.81 3.04 1.47 

in working for Easic changes in 
American society 



5U» to ensure that students are not pre- 3.07 0.91 3.65 1.28 
vented from hearing speakers pre- 
senting controv^ersial points of view 

57. to ensure the freedom of students and 3.48 1.02 3.80 1.15 
faculty to choose their own life styles 
(living arrangements, personal appear- 
ance, etc.) 

60. to place no restrictions on off -campus 3.11 1^20 3.40 1.58 
political activities by faculty or 
students 

63. to protect the right of faculty members 3.23 1.12 3.85 1.17 
to present unpopular ideas in the classroom 

62 ~ 
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QUESTION Xis S^is Isb 



ERIC 



$$0 to create a system of campus gover- 3.16 0.77 3.90 0.91 
narrce that is genuinely responsive 
to the concerns of all people at 
the institution 

58# to dovolop arrangemsnts by vAiich 3.13 0.89 3.68 1.20 

students, faculty, administrators, 
and trustees can be significantly 
y Involved in campus governance 

6l# to decentralize decision making 6n ' 2.72 1.12 3.16 1.56 
the campus to the greatest extent 
possible 

CU« to assure individuals the oppor-» 3.26 0.92 4.20 0.71 

tunity to participate or be repre- 
sented In making any decisions that 
affect them 



5J6. to maintain a climate in which facul- 3.29 0.78 3.94 0.77 
ty comitmsnt to the goals axid well- 
being of the institution is as strong 
as commitment to professional careers 

59* to maintain a climate in which communl-3.23 0.76 4.04 0.64 
cation throughout the Organizational 
structure Is open and candid 

62. to maintain a campus climate in wlkich 3.29 0.82 3.95 0.88 
differences of opinion can be aired 
openly and amicably 

C$. to maintain a climate of mutual trust 3.39 1.04 4.20 0.62 
and respect among students, faculty, 
and administrators 



66. to create a' campus climate In which 2.66 0.81 3.44 0.94 
struderits spend much of their free time 
In intellectual and cultural activities 

69* to create a climate on the campus ln> 2.96 i.05 3«87 0.68 
which students and faculty may easlily 
ccme together for informal discussion of 
ideas and mutual interests 

73* to sponsor each year a rich progrttn of 2.84 0.75 3.91 0.88 
cultural events— lectures, concerts, etc* 

' 76# to oraate an institution known as an o 77 1 ni ot 1 
Y >: exciting and stimulating place * ^-"^ ^-^^ g3 
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QUEbnON \s S^ig Xg^ S2 



sb 



67 > tt pulld a climate ori the campus 2.94 0.67 3.50 0.75 

in which continuous educational 
innov^tior is accepted ars an 
institutional way of life 

70, to experiment with different 2.65 0.99* 3.74 0.87 

methods of evaluating; and gradir^ 
student performance ^ 

7U. to experiment with new approaches 2.83 0.99 3.80 0.95 
to individualized instructi^ such 
as tutorials, flexibly scheduling, 
and students; planning their own 
programs 

77. to create procedures by which cur- 2.82 0.69 3.48 0.99 
ricular or instructional innova- 
tions may be readily initiated 



68. to oncourage students to spend time 2.09 0.76. 3.14 1.55 
away from the- campus gaining academic 
credit for such activities as a year 
of study* abroad, in work-stu(Hy pro- 
grams, in VI3TA, etc, 

72, to participate in a network of collages 

through which students, according to 2.15 1.04 3.17 1.60 
plan, may stxidy on several campuses 
during their undergraduate years 

7^. to award the bachelor's and/or asso»» 1.98 0.85 3.19 1.70 
ciate degree for siqpervised stii^ 
done away from the campus^ ^e.g,, in 
extension or tutorial oenteSrs, ty 
correspondence, or through field 
work 

78, to award the bachelor's and/or asso- 1.81 dO.73 2.77 1.75 
elate degree to some individuals 
solely on the basis of their perform 
manoe on an acceptable examination 
(with no college-supervised stucly, 
on- or off -campus, necessary) 



61 



QUESTION 



79# to apply cost criteria in deciding 2,50 1.08 2.81 1.52 
among alternative academic and non- 
academic programs 

81.^ to regularly provide evidence that 3.01 0.86 3.63 1,04 
the institution is actually achieving 
its stated goals 

83. to be concerned about the efficiency 3.31 0.72 3.87 0.75 
with which college operations are 
conducted 

87. to be accountable to funding sources 3.15 0.87 3.40 1.18 
for the effectiveness of collage pro- 
grams 



12. to ensure that students who graduate 3.56 0.69 4.03 0.89 
have achieved some level of reading, 
writing, and mathematics competency 

71. to maintain or work to achieve a 2.60 0.81 3.10 1.11 

large degree of Institutional auto- 
nory or independence in relation 
to governmental or other educational 
agencies 

80. to maintain or work to achieve a 3.40 0.74 3.78 0.95 

reputaHle standing for the insti- 
tuion within the academic world (or 
in relation to similar colleges) 

82. to carry on a broad and vigorous pro- 3.00 0.83 3.79 0.86 
gram of extracurricular activities 
and events for students 

8U. to be organized for continuous short-, 3.06 0.83 3.61 1.16 
medium-, and long-range planning for 
the total institution 

85. to include local citizens in planning 2.82 0.82 3.46 0.97 
college programs that will affect the 

local conuminity 

86. to excel in intercollegiate athletic 3.46 0.92 3.37 1.24 
competition 



65 
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QUESTION \b S2ig S^sb 

88* to create a climate In which sys- 2.91 0.8S 3.34 0.95 
tenatic evaluation of college pro- 
grams is accepted as an Institutional 
way of life 

89 • to systematically interpret the natxire^ 

purpose^ and work of the institution 2.84 0.80 3.24 1.12 
to citizens off the campus 

90» to achieve consensus among people on 2.83 0.97 3.58 1.07 
the campus about the goals of the 
institution 
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TABIE IV 



SUMMARY OF MEANS AND VARIANCES GENSRATED BY 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ON THE QUESTIONS 
OF THE lOI 



QUESTION S^Qi^ 

1, to holp students acquire depth of 3.24 0.70 3,86 0,85 
knowledge In at least one academic 
discipline 

k^ to ensure that students acquire a 2.74 0,79 3,20 0.86 
basic knowledge In the humanities, 
social sciences, and natural scien- 
ces 

6. to prepare stxidents for advanced 3,26 1,05 3,90 1.20 
academic work, e.g., at a four- 
year college or graduate or pro- 
fessional school 

9. to hold students throughout the 2.90 1.06 3.36 1.21 

institution to high standards of 
Intellectual performance 



2. to teach students methods of 2.91 0.81 3.59 0.91 

scholarly inquiry, scientific 
research, and/or problem definition 
and solution 

5. to Increase the desire and ability 2.96 1.06 3.91 0.71 

of students to undertake self- 
directed learning 

7. to develop stixients^ ability to 2.86 1.02 3.53 1.13 

synthesize knowledge from a variety 
of sources 

10. to instill in students a life-long 2.58 1.22 3.36 1.52 
corunitment to learning 



67 



76 



QUESTION , s\-^ 



3« to help stirionts Identify their own 3.20 1.48 4,30 0.74 
personal goals and develop means of 
achieving them 

8, to help students develop a sense of 2.85 1.14 3.85 1.02 
self-worth, self-confidence, and a 
capacity to have an impact on events 

U. to help ctudents achieve deeper lev- 2.72 1.00 3.66 1.18 
els of self-xmderstrnding 

13 1 to help students be open, honest, 2.62 1.35 3.65 1.57 
and trusting in their relationships 
with others 



lii. to oncourage students to become 2.83 1.01 3.66 1.31 

conscious of the important moral 
issues of o\ir time 

17. to help students understand and 2.65 1.10 3.64 1.19 

respect people from diverse back- 
grounds and cultures 

20, to encourage students to bocorre 2.58 1.36 3.57 1.68 

committed to working for world 
peace 

23. to encourage students to make con- 2.72 1.03 3.60 1.26 
cern about the welfare of all man- 
kind a central part of their lives 



1$. to incroase i.itudents» sensitivity 2.29 0.80 2.79 1.23 
to and appreciation of various forms 
of art and artAstic expression 

18. to require students to complete some 2.32 0.90 2.53 1.36 
course work in the humanities or arts 

21. to encoarage students to express 2.29 0.87 2.72 1.56 
themselves artistically, e.g», in 
imisic, painting, film-making 

2h. to acqu/iint students with forms of 2.36. 0.96 2.61 1.19 
artistic or literary expression in 
non-Western countries 



ERLC 



68 



77 



16 • to educate students in a particular o.42 0.80 0.49 1.21 
religidus heritage 

19» to help students beconie aware of 0.50 1.19 0.59 1.69 

the potentialities of a full-tiro 
religious vocation 

22. to develop students' ability to . 2.55 1.05 3.01 1.40 
\ttiderstand and defend a theological 
position 

25» to help students develop a dedica- 2.23 1.44 3.29 1.93 
tion to servixiu rrod in everyday 
life 



26. to provide opportunities for stu- 3.47 1.25 4.28 1.00 

donts to prepare for specific oc- 
cupational careers, e.g., accounting, 
engineering, nursing 

30. to develop educational programs 3.11 1.47 4.12 1.05 

geared to new and e)/^rging career 
fields 

36. to provide retraining opportunities 2.71 1.22 4.05 0.97 
for individuals whose job skills 
have become out of date 

38. to assist students in deciding upon 3. 11 I.20 3.87 1.30 
a vocational career 



27. to develop what would generally be 0.62 1.70 0.70 2.22 
regarded as a strong and comprehen- 
sive graduate school 

31. to prepai*G students in one or more 0.6I 1.72 0.78 2.58 
of the traditional professions, 
e.g^, law medicine, architectwe 

3?. to offer graduate programs in such 0.70 2.01 O.B^% 2.58 
"newer" professions as engineering, 
education, and social work 

hi. to conduct advanced study in special- 0.73 1.81 0.89 2.68 
ized-4)rdblom areas, e.g., through 
research in^itutes, centers, or 
graduate programs 



ERLC 



69 



QUESTION 



Xis S^is Xsb S^sb 



28. to perform contract research for 2.70 1.13 3.28 1.11 
Eovernroent, businesS| or industiy 

3ii. to conduct basic research in the 2.85 0.82 3.15 0.96 
natural sciences 

to conduct V>asic research in the 2.80 0.90 3.27 1.03 
social sciences 

37. to contribute through research, 3,06 1.06 3.76 1.07 

to the general advancement of 
knowledge 



29. to provide opportunities for con- 3.05 1.09 3.79 1.07 
tinuing education for adults in 
the local area, e,g,, on a part- 
tiine basis 

33. to serve as a cultural center in 2.77 1.05 3.24 1.28 

the community served by the campus 

39. to provide skilled nanpowor for 3.01 1.25 3.72 1.18 

local-area business, industry, and 
government 

ho. to facilitate involvement of students 2.55 1.09 3.21 1.42 
in neighborhood and community-service 
activitioa 



lih. to help people from disadvantaged 2.77 1.21 3.86 1.00 
corrmunitieo acquire kiiawrledge and 
skills they can use in improving 
conditions in their own communities 

ii7. to work with governmental agencies 2.68 0.91 3.55 0.99 
in designing new social and environ- 
mental programs 

00. to focus resources of the institution 2.73 1.08 3.64 1.27 
on the solution of major social and 
environmental problems 

51. to be refiponsivG to regional and 2.80 0.93 3.40 0.97 
national priorities when considering 
new educational programs for the 
institution 



70 



79 



QUliSTION Xis S2icj Xsb S^sb 



h2. to provide educational experiences 2.60 1.18 3.35 1.35 
relevant to the evolving interests 
of women in America 

U5« to move to or maintain a policy of 3.01 i.io 3.68 0.73 
essentially open admissions, and 
then to develop meaningful educa- 
tional experiences for all who are 
admitted 

U8. to offer developmental or remedial 2.85 1.03 3.62 0.98 
programs in basic skills (reading, 
writing, mathematics) 

^2m to provide educational experiences 2.68 1.47 3.62 1.49 
relevant to the evolving interests 
of Blacks, Chicanes, and American 
Indians 



U3« to provide critical evaluation of 2.73 0.94 3.33 0.95 
prevailing practices and values in 
Amxi can society 

1x6 m to serve as a source of ideas and 2.61 0.91 *3.ll 1.09 
recommendations for changing social 
institutions Judged to be unjust or 
otherwise defective 

1x9. to help students leaam how to bring 2.74 1.28 3.69 1.38 
about change in American society 

53. to be engaged, as an institution i 2.60 1.07 3.18 1.32 
in working for EasTc changes in 
American society 

5U. to ensure that students are not pre- 2.91 1.30 3*72 1.28 
vented from hearing speakers pre- 
senting controversial points of view 

57. to ensure the freedom of students and 3.05 1.47 4.00 1.21 
faculty to choose their own life styles 
(living arrangements, personal appear- 
ance, etc*) 

60, to place no restrictions on off -campus 2.90 1.21 3.62 1.59 
political activities by faculty or 
students 

63. to protect the right of faculty m9mbers3^00 1.06 3.64 1.18 
to present unpopular ideas in the classroom 

ER?C ■ -fi 
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QUESTION Xis S^is jfgb S^i 



$$9 to create a system of csampus gover- 2,94 1,28 3.72 1,15 
nance tlxat is genuinely responsive 
to the concerns of all people at 
the institution 

^8. to dovolop arrangenonts by which 2,96 1,09 3,64 1,18 

students, faculty, administrators, 
and trustees can be significantly 
involved in canipus governance 

61, to decentralize decision making on 2.71 0.96 3,47 1,24 
the campus to the greatest extent 
possible 

6k* to assure individuals the oppor- 2.94 1.10 3.96 0.98 

tunity to particip)ate or be repre- 
sented in maldjig any decisions that 
affect them 



5)6 • to maintain a climate in which facul- 2.99 1.00 3.72 0.96 
ty commitment to the goals arid well« 
being of the institution is as strong 
as commitment to professional careers 

59. to maintain a climate in which communi- 2.73 1.16 3.49 1.39 
cation throughout the organizational 
stxnicture is open and candid 

62, to maintain a campus climate in wMch 2.99 1.22 4.04 0.93 
differences of opinion can be aired 
openly and amicably 

G$. to maintain a climate of mutual trust 3.11 1.15 4.13 1.05 
and respect among students, faculty, 
and administrators 



ERIC 



66, to create a campus climate in which 2.73 0.92 3.18 1.26 
students spend much of their free timB 
in intellectxaal and cultural activities 

f 

69 • to create a climate on the campus in 2.91 0.92 4.05 0.78 
which stxidents and faculty may easily 
ccme together for informal discussion of 
ideas and mutual interests 

73. to sponsor each year a rich progrjtm of 2.94 i.io 3.79 l.OO 
cultural events— lectures, concerts, etc* 

76 • to croate an institution known as an 2.97 1.20 3 87 i oo 
O , exciting and stlimxlatlng place ... 



• I 

81 



QUESTION s2ig 1^^, 82^^^ 



67> tt tuild a climate on the campus 2.76 0.91 3.15 0.96 
in which continuous educational 
innovation Is accepted as an 
institutional way of life 

70. to experiment with different 2.76 1.14 3.80 1.24 

methods of evaluating and gradlr^ 
student performance 

7U. to experiment with new approaches 2.81 0.95 3.64 1.18 
to individualized instruction such 
as tutorials, flexible scheduling, 
and students planning their own 
programs 

77# to create procedures by which cur- 2.78 0.98 3.18 9.97 
rlctxlar or Instmictlonal innova- 
tions may be readily initiated 



68. to encourage students to spend time 2.72 l.oo 3.50 lao 
away from the campus gaining academic 
credit for such activities as a year 
of stuxJy abroad, in work-stu^ pro- 
grams, in VISTA, etc. 

J2. to participate in a network of colleges 

through which students, according to 2^0 1.05 3.47 1.35 
plan, may study on several canipuses 
during their undergraduate years 

75. to award the bachelor's and/or asso** 2.81 1,13 3.55 1.21 
elate degree for supervised stud|y 
done aw252; from the campus, e.g., in 
extension or tutorial centers, by 
correspondence, or through field 
work 

78. to award the bachelor's and/or asso- 2.45 1,12 3.13 1.56 
elate degree to some Individuals 
solely on the basis of their perfor- 
mance on an acceptable examination 
(with no colleg;e-supervised stuc^, 
on- or off -campus, necessary) 



ERIC 



QUESTION 



Xis S^ia ^8b S^sb 



79m to apply cost criteria in deciding 2.70 0.84 3.17 0.96 
among alternative academic add non-* 
academic programs 

81. to regularly provide evidence that 3.04 0.98 3.75 1,02 
the institution is actually achieving 
its stated goals 

83 • to be concerned about the efficiency 3.10 1.00 3.72 1.04 
with which college operations are 
conducted * * 

87» to be accountable to funding sources 3.02 I.is 3.53 1.04 
for the effectiveness of collage pro- 
grams 



12. to ensure that students who graduate 3.29 1.32 3.77 1.51 
have achieved some level of reading^ 
writing^ and mathematics cQmpetency 

71. to maintain or work to achieve a 2.76 1.05 3.15 1.39 

large degree of institutional auto- 
nop^ or independence in relation 
to governmental or other educational 
agencies 

80. to maintain or work to achieve a 2,83 1.02 3.51 0.95 

reputable standing for the insti- 
tuion within the academic world (or 
in relation to similar colleges) 

82. to carry on a broad and vigorous pro- 3.09 1.05 3.94 0.97 
gram of extracurricular activities 
and events for students 

8U. to be organized for continuous short-, 2.88 1.15 3.46 1.11 
medium-, and long-range planning for 
the total institution 

65» to include local citizens in planning 2.71 1.25 3*37 1.55 
college programs that will affect the 
local community 

86. to excel in intercollegiate athletic 3.01 1.23 3.63 1.33 
competition 



83 



QUESTION \q S2ia S^g^, 



88t to create a clixriate in which sys- 2.73 1.01 3,39 0,94 
tematic evaluation of college pro- 
grama is accepted as an institutional 
way of life 

89 • to ^atematically interpret the natixre, 

purpose^ and work of the institution ^-'^ 0»95 3.28 l,09 
to citizens off the campus 

90* to achieve consensus among people on 2.94 1.13 3.55 1.07 
the cAirpus about the goals of the 
institution 



ERIC 
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84 



TABI£ V 

SUMM/iRY OF MEANS AND VARIANCES GENERATED BY 
COMhiUNITY ON THE QUESTIONS 
OF THE lOI 



QUESTION 32^^ 

If to help students acquire depth of 2.76 2.22 3.75 0.84 

knowled|:;e In at least one academic 
discipline 

km to ensure that students acquire a 2.59 2.12 3.69 0.73 
basic knowledge in the huiiianities, 
social sciences, and natural scien- 
ces . 

6. to prepare students for advanced 2.76 2.27 4.00 0.71 
academic work, e.g., at a four- 
year coUege or graduato or pro- 
fessional school 

9. to hold students throughout the 2.41 2.09 3.63 0.89 

institution to high standards of 
intellectual performance 



2. to teach students methods of 2.62 2.27 3.92 0.81 

scholarly inquiry, scientific 
research, and/or problem definition 
and solution 

5. to increase the desire and ability 2.43 2.32 4.11 0.82 

of students to undertake self- 
directed learning 

7. to develop students' ability to 2.42 2.06 2.90 0.58 

synthesize knowledge from a variety 
of sources 

10. to instill in students a life-long 2.30 2.19 3.91 0.81 
commitment to learning 



ERIC 



76 



85 



QUESTION Xi „ S^. X ^ 

Ms is ^sb ^ sb 

3. to help stijrionts identify their own 2,79 2.56 4.30 0.78 
- personal goals and develop means of 
achieving them 

to help students develop a sense of 2.61 2.41 4.03 0.94 
self-worth, self-confidence, and a 
capacity to have an impact on events 

11* to help students achieve deeper lev- 2.41 2.21 3.88 0.92 
els of self -understanding 

13* to help students be open, honest, 2.39 2.57 4.16 1.02 
and trusting in their relationships 
with others 



ll4* to oncourape stxidonts to become 
conscious of the important moral 
issues of o\ir time 

17. to help students understand and 
rospect people from dives rse back- 
grounds and cultures 

20. to encourage students to become 
committed to worklnp; for world 
peace 

'^3. to encourage .students to make con- 
cern about the welfare of all man- 
kind a central part of their lives 



15* to increase students' sensitivity 

to and appreciation of various forms 
of art and artistic expression 

18. to require students to complete some 2.12 1.83 3.16 0.91 
course work in the humanities or arts 

21. to encourage students to express 1.89 1.57 2.78 0*98 
themselves artistically, e.g., in 
inusic, painting, film-making 

?U. to acquaint students with forms of 1.83 1.44 2.74 0.86 
artistic or literary expression in 
non-Western countries 



2.32 2.25 3.94 1.04 



2.22 2.09 3.72 1.07 



2.11 2.19 3.37 1.75 



2.15 2.04 3.48 1.01 



2.09 1.77 3.14 0.81 
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86 



QU3STI0N \s S^is S^sb 

16. to educate students in a particular 1.63 1.77 2.'63 1.79 
religious heritage 

19* to help students become aware of 1.65 1.52 2.65 1.82 

the potentialities of a full*tln» 
religious vocation 

22. to develop students* ability to 1.71 1.52 2.62 1.50 

understand and defend a theological 
position 

25* to holp students develop a dedica- 1.98 2.19 3.33 1.93 
tion to sGrving God in everyday 
life 



26. to proviio 'opportunities for stu- 2,83 2.71 4.39 0.52 
donts to prepare for specific oc- 
cupational careers, e.g., accounting, 
engineering, nursing 

30. to develop educational programs 2.63 2.44 4.02 0.90 

geared to now and emerging career 
fields 

36. to provide retraining opportunities 2.11 2.03 3.79 1.18 
for individuals whose job skills 
have become out of date 

38. to assist students in deciding upon 2.60 2.36 4.16 0.84 

A vocational career 



27. to develop what would generally be 2.15 2.27 3.06 2.13 
regarded as a strong and comprehen- 
sive gradxiate school 

31. to prepare students in one or more 2.05 2.07 3.32 1,74 
of the traditional professions, 
e.g.^, law medicine, architecture 

}?. to offer graduate programs in such 2.03 2.34 3.09 2.37 
"newer" professions as engineering, 
education, and social work 

hi* to conduct adviincod study in special* 1.88 1.73 2.96 1.58 
ized problem areas, e.g., through 
research institutes, centers, or 
graduate programs 



ERLC 



78 



QUESTION 



28 • to perform contract research for 1.81 1.86 2.72 1.65 

government, business, or industry 

3hm to conduct basic research in the ^ 1.96 1.82 2.73 1.60 
natural sciences 

35. to conduct basic research in the 1.87 1.87 2.85 1.48 

social sciences 

37. to contribute through research, 2.01 2.13 3.28 1.67 

to the general advanceirent of 
knowledge 



29. to provide opportunities for con- 2.91 2 74 4 03 o 71 
tinuing education for adults in ... 
the local area, e.g., on a part- 
time basis 

33. to sorve as a cultural center in 2 «5fl 2 is pi n 
the cojiimuniiy served by the cainpus 

39. to provide skilled inanpower for 2.44 2 54 3 9fl i n«; 

local-area business, industry, and ' " 1.05 
government 

ho. to facilitate involvement of students 2.22 1.92 3 38 

in neighborhood and community-service " * * ' 

activities 



ERLC 



Wi. to help people from disadvantaged 2.21 2.32 3.73 1.13 
cormunities acquire knowledge and 
skills they can use in improving 
donditions in their own communities 

hi. to work with governmental agencies 1.96 1.92 2.79 1.56 
in designing new social and environ- 
montal programs 

50. to focun resources of the institution 2.04 1.94 2.78 l 78 
on the solution of major social and 

environmental problems 

51. to \>e responsive to regional and 2.30 2.26 3.74 1 09 
national priorities when considering 

new educational programs for the 
institution 

79 



• 



88 



QUESTION Xis Xgb S^sb 



U2» to provide educational experiences 1.89 1.70 2.79 1.12 
relevant to the evolving interests 
of women in America 

U5» to move io or maintain a policy of 2.45 2.77 3.39 1.65 
essentially open admissions, and 
then to develop meaningful educa- 
tional experiences for all who are 
admitted 

U8. to offer developmental or remedial 2.21 2.11 3.77 1.23 
programs in basic skills (reading, 
writing, mathematics) 

^2. to provide educational experiences 1.94 2 07 2 79 l 69 
relevant to the evolving interests " * 

of Blacks, ChicanoG, and Axnerican 
Indians 



U3» to provide critical evaluation of 1.98 1.79 3.18 1.05 
prevailing practices and values in 
Amexl can society 

U6» to serve as a source of ideas and 1.83 1.91 2.76 1.91 
re comma ndations for changing social 
institutions judged to be unjust or 
otherwise defective 

h9. to help students learn how 'totring 2.08 1.92 3.21 1.47 
about change in American society 

53 • to be engaged, as an institution, 
in working for EasTc" changes in 
American society 



1.82 1.63 2.73 1.67 



ERIC 



5U» to ensure that students are not pre- 2.p9 2.03 3.44 1.40 
vented from hearing speakers pre- 
senting controversial points of view 

57. to ensure the freedom of students and 2.24 2.11 2.83 1.54 
faculty to choose their own lil'e styles 
(living arrangements, personal appear- 
ance, etc,) 

6o» to place no restrictions on off -campus 

political activities by faculty or 2.25 2.17 3.79 1.80 
students 

63. to protect the right of faculty mambers 2 32 1 94 314 1 52 
to present unpopular ideas in the classroom 



80 



QUESTION 



Xis S^is Xsb S^ab 



55* to creato a system of campus gover- 2.35 2.30 3.63 1.17 
nance that is genuinely responsive 
to the concerns of all people at 
the institixtion 

58. to dovolop arrangemnts by which 2.46 2.18 3.44 1.08 

students, faculty, administrators, 
and trujstees can be significantly 
involved in campus governance 

61. to decentralize decision making on 2.18 1.92 2.80 1.49 
the campus to the greatest extent 
possible 

6U. to assure individuals the oppor- 2.44 2.13 3.63 1.23 

tunity to participate or be repre- 
sented i^ making any decisions that 
affect t lem 



5)6 • to maintain a climate in which facul- 2.39 2.34 3.99 1.03 
ty conmitment to the goals arid well- 
being of the institution is as strong 
as commitment to professional careers 

59. to maintain a climate in which communi- 
cation throughout the organizational 2.34 2.16 3.67 1.17 
structure is open and candid 

62. to maintain a campus climate in which 2.51 2.27 3.84 1.31 
differences of opinion can be aired 
openly and amicably 

65. to maintain a climate of mutual trust 2.67 2.62 4.18 0.96 
and respect among students, faculty, 
and administrators 



66. to create a campus climate in which 2.09 1.67 3.53 1.18 
students spend much of their free tiro 

in intellectual and cultural activities i 

69. to create a climate on thp campus in 2.42 2.07 3.93 0.67 
which students and faculty may easily 
cone together for informal discussion of 
ideas and mutual interests 

73» to sponsor each year a rich progrwa of 2.44 2.13 3.60 1.00 
cultural events—lectures, concerts^ etc. 

76. to create an institution known as an ^ ^ ^ 

exciting and stljnulating place ^'^^ ^-^O 3.86 1.17 



i 



90 



QUESTION \s S^ig 



sb 



67 f tt J)uild a climate on the campus 2.21 1,72 3.46 1.18 
in which continucms educational 
innovation is accepted as an 
institutional way of life 

70. to experiment with different 2.26 2.00 3.47 1.25 

methods of evaluating and gradir^ 
student performance 

7U« to experiment with new approaches 2.05 1.58 3.10 1.01 
to individualized instruction such 
as tutorials, flexible scheduling, 
and students planning their own 
programs 

??• to create procediires by ^dri 2.27 1.89 3.34 1.04 

ricular or instructional innova- 
tions may be readily initiated 



68. to encourage students to spend time 1*96 1.89 3.15 1.36 
away from the campus gaining academic 
credit for such activities as a year 
of study abroad, in work-st\idy pro- 
grams, in VISTA, etc. 

72. to participate in a network of collages 

thrcxigh which students, according to 1.92 1.57 3.08 1.54 
plan, may study on several campuses 
during their undergraduate years 

75. to award the bachelor's and/or asso«» 1.74 1.57 2.95 1.64 
ciate degree for svqpervised stucfy 
done away from the campus, e.g., in 
extension or tutorial centers, by 
correspondence, or through field 
work 

78. to award the bachalor's and/or asso-1.62 1.41 2.44 1.68 
ciate degree to some individuals 
solely on the basis of their perfor- 
mance on an acceptable examination 
(with no college-supervised study, 
on- or off -campus, necessary) 



82 



ERIC 



QUiSSTION 



79. to apply cost criteria in deciding 2.21 1.97 3.14 1.34 
among alternative academic add non- 
academic programs 

81. to regularly provide evidence that 2.66 2.49 4.16 0.62 
the institution is actually achieving 
its stated goals 

03. to be concerned about the efficiency 2.65 2.47 4.25 0.57 
wltn which college operations are 
conducted 

87. to be accountable to funding sources 2.38 2.29 3.79 1.08 
for the effectiveness of collage pro- 
grams 



12. to ensure that students who graduate 2.65 2.56 4.18 0.77 
have achieved some level of reading, 
writing, and" mathematics competency 

71. to maintain or work to achieve a 2.17 1.68 3.23 1.39 

large degree of institutional auto- 
nwy or independence in relation 
to governmental or other educational 
agencies 

80. to maintain or work to achieve a 2.69 2.42 4.05 0.76 

reputable standing for the insti- 
tuion within the academic world (or 
in relation to similar colleges) 

82. to cany on a broad and vigorous pro- 2.55 2.11 3.50 1.15 
gram of extracurricular activities 
and events for students 

Bh» to be organized for continuous dhort-, 2.56 2.44 3.89 0.94 
medium-, and long-range planning for 
the total institution 

85. to Include local citizens in planning 2.43 2.35 3.75 0.98 
collage programs that will affect the 

local community 

86. to excel in intercollegiate athletic 2.42 2.21 3.00 1.31 
competition 



83 



0 



92 



QUESTION \3 S2ia l^b ^^ab 



88, to create a climate in which sys- 2.38 2.19 3.67 1.02 
tenatic evaluation of college pro- 
grams is accepted as an institutional 

way of life 

89, to systematically interpret the nature, 

purpose, and work of the institution 2.23 1.90 3.52 0.92 
to citizens off the campus 

90, to achieve consensus among people on 

the can5)us about the goals of the 2.29 2.23 3.73 0.92 
institution 
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